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Z=o A FLORIDA RESIDENT 


IN THE EARLY 1950°S ABOUT 50,000 MIGRATORY 
GEESE WINTERED IN NORTH FLORIDA NOW ONLY 
ABOUT 2,000 MIGRATE THIS FAR SOUTH 


BIRDS OF THE NON. MIGRATORY 
STRAIN OF CANADA GOOSE 
(Bramta canadensis maxima) 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED BY 
GFWFC BIOLOGISTS IN 
NORTH & CENTRAL FLORIDA 
IN AN EFFORT TO ESTABLISH 
A YEAR AROUND RESIDENT 
POPULATION. THERE HAVE 
BEEN THREE SUCCESSFUL 
NESTING SEASONS AND PRO 
SPECTS LOOK PROMISING 
FOR THE PROJECT WHICH 
HAD ITS BEGINNING IN 1970 


RESTORATION OF A HUNTABLE SIZE POPULATION 
IS A QUESTION AT THIS TIME, BUT IT APPEARS 
THAT THE REMNANTS OF AN IMPORTANT PART 

OF FLORIDA'S WILDLIFE HERITAGE CAN BE MAIN 
TAINED FOR FUTURE FLORIDIANS TO ENJOY 
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Ospreys are quite tolerant of man’s comings and goings along Florida lakes and 
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-every meal. See page 32. 
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From the 


Editor's Desk... 


OME NEW AND VERY EXCITING things are happen- 

ing at Florida Wildlife, and we hope you've al- 
ready begun to notice. With this issue we’re pleased 
to introduce the regular use of color illustrations on 
our inside pages, a long-time goal of the editorial 
staff. 

We have also inched up to 40 pages—eight more 
than our normal size for the past several years. But 
the big news is that this is the final monthly issue 
of Florida Wildlife, which will be published bi- 
monthly hereafter (six issues per year), commenc- 
ing with the November-December 1976 issue. It 
will have 44 pages. 

Next year, the “new” FW will normally carry a 
minimum of 48 inside pages, of which 16 will have 
color photographs or art. If our budget permits, 
perhaps we can increase our size even more as we 
broaden our scope of coverage in future issues. 

These developments are the first of a number of 
continuing efforts to update and improve our 
magazine, as we said we hoped to do when an- 
nouncing our subscription rate increase in the spe- 
cial May 1976 Bicentennial issue (page 52). The 
hike, from $3.00 to $5.00 per year, became effective 
July 1, 1976. It was mandated by the Florida Legis- 
lature during budget hearings last February. 

Your response to the special issue last May left 
little doubt that it was time to put color in Florida 
Wildlife, after 29 years. That special number, with 
its environmental theme and its eight pages of full 
color, brought more reader reaction than any previ- 
ous issue in recollection. 

Since a new magazine printing contract was soon 
to be awarded, and since the Bicentennial issue had 
been so enthusiastically received, there was no 
doubt that the editorial staff would recommend 
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adding color, even if it meant switching to six 
issues annually instead of 12. (We simply could not 
afford to publish in color on a monthly basis, be- 
cause printing and postage costs, and particularly 
paper prices, are spiraling upward.) 

Our proposal to go bimonthly with color was ap- 
proved by the Administrative Staff and the mem- 
bers of the Commission in July, and a new contract 
was signed. 

What’s ahead for Florida Wildlife and you? 
Pretty pictures, yes. More pages per issue? Defi- 
nitely. But more importantly, our objective is to do 
a better, more thorough job of bringing to the 
reader the kind of information that will cause him 
or her to appreciate and better understand the fas- 
cinating world around us—the great, unmatched 
outdoors that is the State of Florida. We hope to 
reach out to every family in our state with a con- 
servation and an outdoor recreation message. We 
aspire to be truly the family outdoor magazine for 
all Floridians. 

The staff is extremely proud of Florida Wildlife 
and what it has accomplished in the past. We ap- 
preciate the support of faithful subscribers, too. 
Without you we could not have made it, and with- 
out you we will not accomplish our future objec- 
tives. We hope you will share your copy of the 
magazine with friends, neighbors, and relatives, 
and invite them to subscribe. We're also counting 
on you to order gift subscriptions galore during the 
holiday season. 

If Florida Wildlife becomes a household word, as 
we're bold enough to envision, it will be because 
you cared. 


Gene Smt 
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Lure Action and Speed 


certain baits have action built in, and many are fished to dart and dive, 


but some flutterless, even motionless, plugs also get hits 


ADING FISHERMEN SOMETIMES have problems, 
even in Florida, but they’re seldom the ones 
they expect. 

There are some unfounded apprehensions about 
being bitten by snakes. That’s real danger but sel- 
dom under the circumstances the waders fear. 
There's fear of sharks, well founded, I guess, at 
times. Then there are the sting rays and barracuda 
in salt water, and lately, some spookiness regard- 
ing bluefish. 

Neither of the above is as likely as cutting a foot 
on a busted bottle. The first rule for wading fisher- 
men is to wear shoes. Canvas tennis shoes are fine, 
preferably with high tops. War surplus jungle boots 
are even better, although few bother with them. 
Much wading is done where you aren't attentive to 
your feet and probably couldn’t see them if you 
wanted to, 

To allow mud, sand, and other debris to escape 
from their shoes, many waders cut holes in the toes, 
an opening the size of a nickel being about right. 
Others fasten them so tightly that little gets inside 
except water. I like to wear socks inside my wading 
shoes, as it’s easier on my feet when grit or pebbles 
do get in, but wet socks full of sand are not prized 
possessions. 

Now one seldom-considered problem in wading is 
contact with mud that may have some sort of irri- 
tant in it. I know a persistent saltwater fisherman 


Deep waders catch lots of bass and the problems 
aren't always what they first appear. 
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FISHING 


By CHARLES WATERMAN 


who says he’s repeatedly had an annoying rash 
where his pantlegs rub mud against his calves. 
Evidently it’s caused by something in the mud 
rather than in the open water. The solution, of 
course, is to wear waders. 

The biggest danger from poisonous snakes is not 
out there in waist-deep water but when you brush 
along against a shoreline where they may be rest- 
ing. That goes for rattlers and moccasins alike. It’s 
easy to ignore a high bank when wading in fresh- 
water lakes and creeks, and it’s possible to meet a 
snake at shoulder height. I have never heard of a 
rattlesnake striking a wader from the surface, but 
I'd suggest that any time you see one tooling along, 
floating high the way they do when in swimming, 
you get away from him. They often try to board 
anything that sticks out of the water, and I don’t 
want any of them staging a landing party on me. 
But seeing a swimming rattler is rare. I don’t think 
moccasins are dangerous in open water. 

Barracuda have been blamed for attacks which 
they may or may not have made, and their habit of 
lying in shallow water and eyeing a wader like a 
dog watching a squirrel can make you nervous, 
especially if the ‘cuda is 5 feet long. I have never 
seen a friendly looking one. 

There are two things to remember when wading 
among barracuda or sharks. One is to avoid shiny 
buckles or other reflective gadgets below water. 
The other is to be careful about dragging strings of 
fish behind you. A ‘cuda or a shark engaged in eat- 
ing your string of trout might make a mistake. In 
any event, cloudy water is generally more danger- 
ous than clear water. 

In recent years bluefish attacks have had consid- 
erable publicity, and nothing gets in more of a feed- 
ing frenzy than blues. It’s surprising that more 
swimmers haven't been bitten by them. I’ve never 
wanted to wade where bluefish are working, and a 
school can move a lot faster than you can. 

You can wade wet most of the Florida year, but 
when needed, chest-high waders are not expensive 
for Florida waters. Generally, light plastic stock- 
ingfoot ones are quite satisfactory and certainly 
aren’t as hot as boot feet. The light ones are easily 
punctured but easily patched. Slippery bottoms 
aren't one of our problems, so ordinary tennis shoes 
over stockingfoot waders are quite satisfactory. 

(continued on next page) 
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You'll save repair problems if you'll wear socks 
with them. 

Much has been made of the dangers of getting in 
over the tops of chest-high waders, but it isn’t as 
bad as reported. There's the rumor that they'll con- 
tain enough air to hold your feet up and your head 
down, but it hasn’t proved that way for me. When I 
ran tests with waders I found that the air is quickly 
replaced by water. Admittedly, you won't break any 
of Mark Spitz’ records in waders, but you can swim 
in them, and if you don’t panic you can get out of 
them. Generally, you won't have too far to go to 
wadable depths if you step in a hole or simply fall 
down. 

Veteran waders who use chesthighs often wear 
belts over them and snug them up if the water's 
deep. That offers less water resistance, not very 
important if there’s little current. However, a tight 
belt can make you considerably warmer, and many 
wearers get almost as wet from perspiration as they 
would from water. 


A FISHERMAN ASKED ME the other day where 
he could get a good, short plug-casting rod, some- 
thing 5 feet or under. All of the high-grade sticks 
he had looked at were nearer 6 feet, he said. 

They've gotten a little longer lately. My guess is 
that a 6-footer takes a little less effort than a 
4-footer would most of the time. Perhaps the most 
accurate casting stick is from 5 to 6 feet long. When 
you get much longer than that, accuracy suffers a 
little, although spinning rods have always aver- 
aged longer, 7 feet being pretty common for lures in 
the quarter-ounce class. 

You've seen and heard the advertising for “poc- 
ket rods” that are only a foot or two long. Sure you 
can cast with them. Since they require considerable 
arm motion, however, and won't work very well 
with only wrist movement, they aren’t noted for 
accuracy. In most cases you swing your whole arm 
with one. The short wrist snap is still the move that 
makes for accurate throwing. 

Many years ago, the plugging rod’s action was so 
stiff that casting was described as similar to throw- 
ing a mudball off a pointed stick. When I was try- 
ing to grow up, I fell in with a bunch of fishermen 
who preferred tubular steel rods about 3 feet long. I 
believe the cult developed with fishing guides who 
liked to keep their rods in the bottom of a skiff, 
ready to use when paddling or rowing duties were 
slack. For them the short rod was handier, but I 
used it because I wanted to be like the guides. 

More recently, the rods I have used most are 5 to 
6 feet long. The longer rod gives you more leverage 
on the cast, and the tip moves more with a shorter 
motion—but you get to diminishing returns in ac- 
curacy somewhere out past 6 feet. Perhaps 5% feet 
is a good average. 
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A tournament accuracy caster looks at the target 
over his rod tip and when he snaps it back it bends 
so that he’s still sighting almost level with the 
plug. In effect, the plug is not very much higher 
than his head as the rod loads up, even though the 
rod may be more than 5 feet long. He doesn’t lift his 
wrist much as he casts. 


MANIPULATING A LURE with your rod tip or erra- 
tic reeling has been the subject of a great deal of 
advice, and many casting lures are made so that 
none of the action is built in, especially for salt- 
water use. Years ago there was frequent mention 
of the “Florida whip,” energetic rod motion to make 
a lure dart or “swim.” It becomes a habit, even 
though there are times when it isn’t necessary, and 
may be a liability. 

One of the outstanding examples of a lure that 
frequently works well in what appears to be 
amateurish use is the Boone Needlefish. The most 
popular Needlefish is a pencil-slim design with no 
lip for a built-in wiggle. When I found years ago 
that it was a killer on East Coast trout, I tried it 
with energetic rod whipping and was surprised to 
see Gary Bennett, then the oracle of Cocoa trout- 
ing, reeling it straight and slow with no rod move- 
ment. I didn’t care for its static appearance but the 
trout loved it. 

Actually, on close inspection you'll find that it 
does wiggle slightly while being cranked, and when 
Gary pointed out that a live needlefish doesn’t 
wriggle violently unless in a great hurry, I had no 
argument. Last winter I saw Charlie Ernst, current 
fishing master of Merritt Island, with a whopping 
trout he’d caught on the Needlefish. He, too, cranks 
it slowly and doesn’t make it hop, 

The lipless Mirrolure, which is noted for its erra- 
tic performance and flashing darts when whipped, 
is also good when reeled straight at times. The late 
Bob Wallace cranked it straight but was very at- 
tentive to the balance of the individual lure, and 
was careful to have a loop knot that would allow 
the nose to wobble slightly. 

Completely motionless surface baits are fre- 
quently blasted by black bass and other species, 
although the fish has generally been attracted by 
some sort of action before the bait goes dead. Occa- 
sionally, the splash of its arrival is enough. 

There’s an adage that it’s impossible to fish a 
surface lure too slowly for bass. Sometimes that’s so 
and sometimes it isn’t. Some baits work best as fast 
as you can crank them—sometimes. Many a whop- 
per has been hooked while somebody pawed over a 
backlash with a bait stopped completely. Chances 
are such fish have been watching it for considerable 
time before making their attack. 

I once knew a bunch of fly fishermen who used 
surface bugs for bass and never moved them at all 
if there was a little ripple on the surface. I watched 
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A big saltwater trout that Charlie Ernst caught on a Boone Needlefish, reeled straight and slowly. 


a fellow catch a nice string of bass with his bug just 
floating along in the ripple ahead of his drifting 
boat. I assumed he just didn’t know how to work it, 
so I went over similar water popping and twitching 
my bug. I didn’t catch any fish. It isn’t always the 
best way. But no way is always the best way. 


A TAGGING PROGRAM FOR SNOOK, scheduled to in- 
volve 4,000 to 7,000 fish, was being undertaken 
early in the summer by the Department of Natural 
Resources’ Marine Research Laboratory and the 
Collier County Conservancy. They used dart tags 
on the backs and internal tags in the bellies, each 
marked by a plastic streamer. Fishermen who re- 
cover tags have been requested to return them to 
the Marine Research Laboratory, 100 Eighth Av- 
enue, S.E., St. Petersburg, FL 35701. The reward is 
$2 per tag, not enough to retire on but something to 
pay for your trouble. Catch reports should include 
the fish’s length and weight and the location and 
date of the catch. 

Snook remain mystery fish, their movements still 
not understood, and there’s reason why they’ve es- 
caped serious study for many years. In the first 
place, they are not commercially caught in Florida 
any more, and they never were a big part of the 
commercial catch, even before they were designated 
as game fish. Then, since their American range is 
so limited, they never gained much national in- 
terest, and it’s only recently we’re getting with the 
snook. It’s a highly valuable gamefish and seems to 
be holding up well where its habitat is left alone. 


BIOLOGISTS HAVE LONG DISCOUNTED fish colors in 
the identification of species. That’s why there’s an 
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interest in illustrated features such as Florida 
Wildlife ran on the subject in the August and Sep- 
tember issues. The fact that a black crappie might 
possibly be lighter in color than a white crappie is 
only the beginning. 

Not only is a fish colored by its surroundings; it 
is almost immediately tinted by what it eats. Many 
saltwater fish change colors when they are ready to 
feed, and most of them change colors instantly 
when they’ve been caught, the tints being altered 
constantly until the fish is dead and continuing to 
change long after that. Many species change colors 
during the mating season. 

But although fish living side by side might have 
different coloration, there are some frequently sus- 
pended rules that give a hint about individuals. 

In waters stained dark by vegetation, fish tend to 
become dark in color. Fish in muddy water, espe- 
cially bass, are likely to be pale, but fish that live 
deep against a muddy bottom with clear water are 
likely to be darkened. 

Most fish that go to sea from fresh water tend to 
become silvery. A freshwater trout or salmon that 
migrates to the salt will lose nearly all of its spots 
or stripes, but if it comes back to fresh water again, 
the old colors return. A tarpon living at sea will be 
silvery with a gray back, but if he stays in the 
mangrove back country, his back become dark 
olive, almost black. 

The irregular dark designs on a largemouth 
black bass show up most plainly, of course, on 
light-colored fish. Very tiny bass, however, show 
them rather indistinctly. Very large bass seem to 
show them less plainly than medium-sized fish, al- 
though the marks are still there. 

If you want to be sure of identification, better use 
something besides color. @ 


The Apalachicola River 


ORE THAN A CENTURY AGO, steamboats plied 

the Apalachicola River inland from its delta to 
what is now the Florida state line, and northwards 
into Georgia. 

Today, the puffing sternwheelers are gone, as are 
the huge plantations that once lined the river in 
antebellum days, and the Apalach sees far less 
glamorous tugs and barges shuttling over its some- 
times clear, sometimes tawny waters. 

The Apalachicola River remains largely undam- 
aged by the hands of man, although it has not com- 
pletely escaped the U.S. Corps of Engineers. It’s 
part of Florida’s last frontier, which, oddly, a little 
more than a century ago was Florida’s first fron- 
tier. 

Today the river affords boating and fishing op- 


portunities that are hard to match elsewhere. It’s 
not only a commercial river, but a recreational one, 
although its latter potential has not been fully 
realized. As a result there’s elbow room aplenty. 

The Apalach delta is the Gulf terminus of the 
river that begins 100 miles northward on the state 
line, where the Flint and Chattahoochee rivers 
meet behind the Jim Woodruff Dam to form the 
Apalachicola. 

Twisting and turning, sometimes passing high 
bluffs, at other times flanked by dense swamps of 
tupelo and cypress along with the colorful-in-the- 
fall swamp maples, the Apalach reaches its delta 
and splits into numerous waterways. Some are 
named; some are nameless, but all eventually 
empty into the Apalachicola Bay and East Bay. 
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During its run to the sea, evidences of civilization 
aren’t too numerous along the river, but the little 
town of Apalachicola, at the river's mouth, has a 
long history. Settled in 1813, and chartered as a 
town in 1831, the little settlement is hardly recog- 
nizable today as having been one of the most im- 
portant seaports in Florida early in the 19th cen- 
tury. 

Today, Apalachicola is no longer a major seaport, 
but is known for its production of seafoods from the 
rich bottoms of the bays. The area’s waters are the 
state’s largest single producer of seafoods. 

The historic town, now a quaint bit of the 19th 
century that has been bypassed by most of the fre- 
netic aspects of the raucous 20th century, is a good 
starting point for exploring the river and delta. 

NOAA Chart #11401 (Apalachicola Bay to Cape 
San Blas) gives some information about coastal 
cruising waters, but provides scant information for 
roaming the delta or river. You're wise to either 
hire a fishing guide, if piscatorial pleasure is your 


history, scenery and good fishing 
are mingled along the big 

panhandle river that was once the 
main highway for a large 


chunk of interior plantation country 


By MAX HUNN 


Guide Jimmy Mosconis wields the paddle, 
in photo at left, as Max Hunn samples the 
Apalachicola's offerings. Fishing along the 
river and its tributaries is excellent but, as 
is usually the case, there are certain spots 
that are consistently more productive than 
others. A guide who knows his business is 
the key to good rod and reel action. A 
peaceful vista on the river, right. The 
scenic surroundings add immeasurably to 
any outing on the Apalach. 
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game, or get a knowledgeable local to pilot you for 
the first few cruises. You could get misplaced in the 
delta creeks. You have to make more than one trip 
if you really want to explore this beautiful area. 

But before shoving off, it’s well worth your time 
to explore the little town of Apalachicola. History 
here goes back centuries, and unlike some histori- 
cal areas, which seem to need washing behind the 
ears, the little town appears neat and clean despite 
the many time-worn buildings. 

Some day a full-fledged restoration will be 
started, and Apalachicola could well recapture the 
nostalgia of the 19th century. As it is, it’s a seafood 
port with the large fleet of shrimp boats creating a 
picturesque waterfront. 

Undoubtedly Apalachicola’s most famous citizen 
was Dr. John Gorrie, inventor of artificial ice mak- 
ing, the forerunner of today’s modern air condition- 
ing. He settled in Apalachicola in 1833. 

By 1839, Florida was aiming for statehood, but 


(continued on next page) 


(continued from preceding page) 
malaria was taking a heavy toll of life, and ham- 
pering the area’s development. 

Because ice had to be shipped in from the Great 
Lakes, Dr. Gorrie sought a mechanical means of 
cooling sick rooms to control the temperature of 
fever-ridden patients. Finally, he built a cold air 
machine that was the forerunner of the compres- 
sion refrigerator. 

In 1844, he was cooling two rooms in his home 
that had been set aside for hospital purposes. One 
day, he found the machine’s pipes clogged with ice. 
Realizing the importance of this accidental discov- 
ery, he built a small machine in 1845 that produced 
ice in 8x10-inch blocks. In 1851, Gorrie obtained 
the first patent on mechanical refrigeration, How- 
ever, he never made any money from his discovery. 
Would-be financial backers didn’t believe it possi- 
ble to make ice, and he couldn’t capitalize upon his 
invention. Dr. Gorrie died in obscurity in 1855. 

A full-size model of the first ice making machine, 
as well as scenes of early Apalachicola, exhibits, 
and artifacts of Dr. Gorrie’s era can be seen in the 
Gorrie Museum maintained by the State of Florida. 
The museum is open daily. 

There are numerous historical incidents con- 
nected with the Apalachicola area, occurring par- 
ticularly in the period just before Florida joined the 
U.S. The site of one of these incidents can be the 
object of a 40-mile cruise up the Apalachicola 
River, The trip offers no problems, because the 
channel is maintained and marked by the USS. 
Corps of Engineers. 

With Jimmy Mosconis and Jimmy Cameron, a 
pair of local, river-wise boatmen, we made the 
cruise to Fort Gadsden, now part of the Florida 
Park System, scene of a little-known, but lurid, in- 
cident in American history. 


It also was our first cruise on the Apalach. We 
eased out of the canal leading to the river from the 
Bay City Lodge docks and headed upriver. The 
docks are about three miles from the harbor. 

In the main river channel, which here is part of 
the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, we headed up- 
stream. Shortly we left the Intracoastal, which 
swings to the left some two and a half miles up- 
stream, and proceeds to Lake Wimico and on west- 
ward. (Wimico, which I visited later, is a beautiful 
lake and a good bass fishing area in the spring and 
summer.) 

Sticking to the main river, we zipped inland to- 
wards Fort Gadsden. Six miles above the Wimico 
junction, we passed the entrance to Brothers River 
and continued up the Apalach. The river banks are 
wild. There were few if any signs of civilization, 
and the calm of the wilderness was broken only by 
the roar of our motors. 

Swamps intermingled with slightly higher 
ground. Sandbars were frequent, and we stayed 
strictly in the channel to avoid the groins that have 
been erected in an effort to keep the river channel 
at the 9-foot depth. Soon we were at Fort Gadsden. 

We went ashore briefly to explore the site of this 
fantastic incident in American history. Twenty 
miles above what is now Apalachicola, the British 
erected a crude fort in 1814. It was situated on a 
bluff commanding a mile view of the river each 
way, and from this outpost the British planned to 
control river traffic. 

Eventually they abandoned the fort to Indians 
and Negroes who hijacked river boats and aided 
runaway slaves from upriver plantations. Although 
the boundary was 50 miles to the north, the United 
States took a dim view of these actions, and U.S. 
forces were ordered to destroy the fort. 

What resulted was probably the world’s shortest 


Shoving off a sandbar after a 
rest stop during a cruise on 
the river is Max Hunn, left, 
and guide Jim Cameron. Tides 
in the lower reaches and 
strong river current call for 
horsepower to move about 
freely—it's a long way between 
places on the Apalachicola. 
Following a twisting creek in 
the river delta, above, can be 
an unforgettable boating 
experience. 
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battle and also one of the most horrible. On July 
12, 1816, Col. Duncan L. Clinch, commander of the 
US. expedition, ordered two gunboats to attack the 
fort. When the gunboats came within range, the 
fort’s defenders opened fire with a 32-pound can- 
non. The gunboats replied. Several hot shot landed 
in the fort’s powder magazine, causing a terrific 
explosion. Of the 300 Indians and Negroes in the 
fort, only 30 survived. 

Later the U.S. built a fort on the site under the 
direction of Lt. James Gadsden, who later became 
famous for arranging the Gadsden purchase from 
Mexico in 1853. General Andrew Jackson, who or- 
dered the fort’s construction, was so pleased with 
Gadsden’s engineering that he had the outpost 
named Fort Gadsden, 

During the Civil War, the fort was controlled by 
Confederate forces, and then lapsed into oblivion 
until the State of Florida obtained the present 
78-acre site in 1961, and established a historic 
memorial. 

Today you can reach the old fort site by road, or 
land at the floating dock as we did. All that re- 
mains of the fort are the underbrush-covered 
trenches. Now it’s a peaceful place with picnic ta- 
bles and rest rooms. There are plans to develop the 
site further and to add interpretive exhibits. 

Although it was interesting to cruise the main 
river, the smaller waterways are the most intrigu- 
ing. 

One day with Ralph Richards, a fishing guide, we 
twisted and turned down Little St. Marks River 
through Chipley Creek into Chipley Lake. It was 
far different from cruising the main river. It was 
beautiful, primitive country with a dense jungle of 
underbrush on the banks, sharp turns, narrow 
places, and what appeared to be an abundance of 
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fishing holes. We didn’t have time to try them, but 
I’m going to one of these days. There just have to be 
bass in there. 

On another trip with John Cooper, another 
delta-wise guide from Bay City Lodge, we proved 
there was plenty of largemouth black bass by catch- 
ing 18 in a few hours under conditions Cooper said 
were far from ideal. I wonder what the fishing 
would be like if conditions were right? 

This trip was the most picturesque of all. We ran 
up the Little St. Marks River, through the East 
River cutoff, then down East River to the “Jungle,” 
a canal-like waterway through a tunnel of trees, to 
reach Montgomery Slough. 

Cruising this spot reminded me of roaming the 
mangrove back country creeks with the trees and 
bushes arching overhead. It’s not big boat cruising 
waters, but a 16-foot, fishing boat has no trouble 
with the twisting, picturesque waterways. I’m 
going back over this route again and again, and of 
course, I'll also be fishing. 

Fishing is fabulous in the Apalach area. 
Largemouth black bass are abundant, and are 
caught in the marshes of the brackish water area 
as well as inland. Bronzebacks up to 10 pounds are 
common. You can catch them with live bait or with 
standard bass lures. You can use spinning, bait- 
casting or fly-casting tackle, matching your lines to 
your rods. 

In the bay and offshore is excellent saltwater 
angling with a large menu. In season you can catch 
redfish (channel bass), sheepshead, grouper, red 
snapper, kingfish, Spanish mackerel, bluefish, 
cobia, tripletail, and even tarpon, although not very 
many people fish for the silver kings. It’s no wonder 
that many term this area Florida’s last fishing 
frontier. @ 


on the verge of extinction, 
this rare Florida 


reptile may yet be saved 


COUNT 
DOWN 
for 


the 
CROCODILE 


ih peed FROM ITS COUSIN, the American 
alligator, in habitat, personality, and appear- 
ance, the American crocodile is facing its most sig- 
nificant difference from its relative: survival. 

Because the gator has responded to protection 
and management, and shown a marked increase in 
population, Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion officials recently switched it from the en- 
dangered species list to the threatened category. 
Estimates of Florida’s alligator population place it 
as high as 500,000. 

With approximately 12 breeding females and a 
total population of under 300, the American 
crocodile is near extinction. Having been placed on 
the list of endangered species only last year, the 
fate of the crocodile now rests largely with a 
recently-formed Crocodile Recovery Team. 
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The five-man team is represented by biologists 
from the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, the Na- 
tional Park Service, the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission, and the National Audu- 
bon Society. Howard Campbell, who heads the team 
and is chief of the National Field and Wildlife 
laboratory in Gainesville, outlines the urgency of 
the team’s work: “The basic decrease in habitat and 
animals is clearly down. It’s going down, and going 
fast. We're talking about maybe two or three 
hundred animals left in the United States, and 
perhaps a dozen breeding females. So we're talking 
about a species that’s in the same category as the 
whooping crane,” he said. 

In appearance the crocodile has a more pointed 
snout and more prominent teeth than the alligator, 
and thus the world has been given the famous 
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“crocodile smile.” Historically the olive-green 
crocodile grows larger than the blackish-colored al- 
ligator, but Campbell cautions that this comparison 
is only historical. Few crocodiles grow to their 10 to 
20-foot potential. 

In recent years, many adult crocodiles have fal- 
len prey to what Campbell calls “people pressure.” 
Some have been killed maliciously and some acci- 
dentally. He notes that several have been run over 
by automobiles in Key Largo, when they have 
wandered onto highways. “In general,” Campbell 
says, “people don’t like big reptiles.” 

That observation may be working in reverse, 
however, as Tommy Hines, the team member from 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission, 


seems to feel that alligators are losing their fear of 


people. If nothing else but because of sheer num- 
bers, the alligator is certainly a more visible ani- 
mal than the crocodile. And contrary to many pub- 
lished reports of their being vicious and aggressive, 
Campbell feels that the crocodile is a more retiring, 
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shy and timid animal than the gator. It is an ani- 
mal that people will rarely see, he says. 

Having passed the organizational stage, the Re- 
covery Team is now in a management planning 
phase, from which they will soon recommend 
priorities for action. Campbell estimates a 
minimum of 10 to 15 years for restoration of the 
crocodile, and maybe 50 years to rebuild the popu- 
lation. 

But before any management plan can be im- 
plemented, emergency measures will have to be 
taken in order for research to be done. In recent 
years, no replacement of young crocs has been evi- 
denced, which is due largely to the marginal 
habitat of the nesting areas, and raccoon predation, 
Campbell says. 

Unlike the temperate-zoned alligator, which 
thrives in fresh and, occasionally, brackish water, 
the crocodile is a tropical animal that lives in salt 
water and needs the brackish water for rearing 

(continued on next page) 


Despite the formidable appearance of 
this toothy saurian, field workers insist 
that the crocodile is more retiring, shy 
and timid animal than the alligator. It is 
estimated that less than 300 American 
crocodiles survive, a dangerously low 
level for any species. 
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a not-so-remote marshy wilderness offers a hunt to remember 


DUCKS OF CHASSAHOWITZKA 


HE FAST-FLYING WIDGEONS had caught us by 

surprise. The birds had come pounding in low, 
seven of them, barely above the tops of the tall 
needlegrass behind our marsh blind. 

My wife, Lou, and I tensed as the cupped wings 
made a sudden wh-o-o-o-sh of disturbed air close 
above our heads. The nervous, pinkish-brown 
ducks were already over our decoys, with webbed 
landing gear lowered and reaching for the water. 

We jumped up and began to shoot. Whammo! My 
first load of No. 4 steel shot merely blew a hole in 
the air where a plump, white-crowned drake had 
been an instant before. 

I followed the now frantically climbing duck up- 
ward, waiting. When he leveled off, my over-and- 
under Browning 12 kicked again. This time there 
was a small puff of feathers, and the bird folded. 

I could hear Lou’s Model 1100 autoloader work- 
ing busily, too. She also prefers to shoot a 12. 

The shooting ended, and Lou pointed to several 
motionless forms drifting away, belly-up, among 
the dozen decoys before our blind. “I got two, you 
got one,” she announced with wifely smugness. 

“Yeah, well... I saved 10 points, anyway,” I 
countered. 

We were hunting on the 30,000-acre Chas- 
sahowitzka National Wildlife Refuge, on the Gulf 
coast, about 65 miles north of St. Petersburg. This 
refuge seems to be largely overlooked by Florida 
hunters. Yet, I have enjoyed better wildfowl sport 
here than I have at Merritt Island National Wild- 
life Refuge, on the east coast, at Cape Canaveral. 

A blue-winged teal flashed in over the decoys, 
making a twittering call, and was gone again be- 
fore we could say blue-winged teal. 

"That fellow’s going somewhere nonstop,” Lou 
muttered. 

"From Manitoba to the Matto Grosso, maybe,” I 
guessed, 

Suddenly the sky was busy with moving ducks 
again—the way it had been here, on and off, since 
daybreak. One flight peeled off and slanted 
abruptly downward toward us. These black and 
white birds flew with the fast wingbeats character- 
istic of diving ducks—and the water in this marsh 
was much too shallow for divers. 

The powerful fliers had been approaching in an 
irregular V pattern. Now they suddenly swung 
away in a wide circle, turning and tipping on air 
currents of their own making as they briefly looked 
us over. 

“Cans! Don’t shoot,” I whispered to Lou, telling 
her something she probably already knew. I was 
surprised at the size of the flock, a couple of dozen 
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birds. Canvasback have proven scarce in recent 
years. And the season has been kept closed accord- 
ingly. 

Then, as abruptly as it had filled, the sky was 
barren again. We both heard and saw the reason 
why. Our guide, Curtis Head, was approaching in 
his airboat to pick up our three dead ducks. 

“There were some pintail looking you over, 
too—up high,” Curtis announced when he had 
finished. “They probably would have come in if I 
hadn't started up the airboat.” 

“How many ducks would you say we've seen so 
far?” Lou asked him. 

The veteran guide looked thoughtful. “About a 
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A trio of mallards swings over the decoys for a closer look as hunter 
prepares to touch off a shot, left. Breathes there a waterfowler with soul 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


so dead that his heart fails to trip a bit faster at sight of a flight of pintails 


etched against the morning sky? 


couple thousand—with maybe 500 of those within 
shooting range.” 

Five hundred ducks . . . and we had left the dock 
at Homosassa Springs hardly an hour before! If our 
guide’s estimate sounded somewhat high, we didn’t 
question it. Curtis Head has spent 28 years guiding 
duck hunters in this part of Florida. Many consider 
him the best in his field. 

Curtis had been waiting for us, before daybreak, 
on the dock before the Sugarmill Woods Club. Lou 
and I have found this quality motel, with dining 
room, to be a convenient headquarters while hunt- 
ing and fishing in the Homosassa-Crystal River 
area. 

Our stocky guide had seated himself in the big 
airboat's elevated control seat. Then we had thun- 
dered away into the night, red-blue flame licking 
from the exhaust ports of the protectively screened 
150-horsepower Lycoming that whirled the propel- 
ler at our backs. 

We followed the winding river for perhaps half a 
dozen miles through golden grass savanna, still 
roadless and hence unspoiled, that was broken here 
and there with tree islands of tall, graceful palms. 
The bright stars were beginning to dim when, 
about 20 minutes later, we left the river and en- 
tered the maze of salt creeks and bays that form the 
northern boundary of the federal refuge—and the 
2,500-acre portion of it that is open for hunting. 
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We arrived at a small, shallow bay that was 
about 200 yards across. Here Lou and I fashioned a 
blind in the tall marsh grass on one shore while 
Curtis proceeded to put out the decoys. Then he left 
us and took up a watchful position several hundred 
yards away. 

It had been several years since I had hunted (and 
caught redfish) here, and I was glad to return. This 
still relatively unsettled portion of the Florida Gulf 
coast has long been famous as a wintering place for 
ducks and coots. The Chassahowitzka Refuge win- 
ters the most southern flock of the Atlantic Flyway 
population of pintails. The shallow bays that sur- 
rounded our blind support an abundant growth of 
muskgrass (known locally as burrgrass) which, ac- 
cording to the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, is fed 
upon by peak populations that exceed 20,000 ducks 
and nearly that many coots. 

Nearly all these ducks are migratory, They in- 
clude widgeons (baldpates), gadwalls, mallards, 
redheads, canvasbacks, and pintails, to name some 
of the species. This shallow, saltwater area where 
he'd put us was “all big duck” country, according to 
Curtis Head. Scaup, teal, and other smaller ducks 
(although many of the mallards and widgeons, too) 
were attracted to the widgeon grass, wild celery, 
and other duck foods that grow in profusion in the 
brackish creeks and ponds found inland from the 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
salt bays. Scaup do not stay in this salt area, Curtis 
had told us. 

The refuge proper is accessible only by boat from 
along the Homosassa or Chassahowitzka rivers or 
Mason Creek. The north boundary of the preserve 
includes much of the Homosassa River, then ex- 
tends southward for 12 miles, across the Chas- 
sahowitzka River, to the south boundary at Rac- 
coon Point. Because most of the refuge water is 
shallow—often but 3 or 4 inches deep—the federal 
government permits the use of airboats. Several en- 
trance and exit trails are clearly marked for use by 
such craft. 

I am of the opinion that airboats, although their 
use may be justified elsewhere, do not benefit the 
Chassahowitzka Refuge, save for law enforcement 
use. Not only do these noisy craft disturb wildfowl, 
there is a constant temptation for hunters to use 
them illegally—to keep birds in the air. When I 
stated my position to our guide, he readily agreed. 

Curtis explained that for many years he had 
hunted this prime wildfowl area simply by wading, 
or pushing in with a small boat, just as I, too, had 
done in the past. (1 had also used a 4-wheel-drive 
vehicle on this beautiful marsh, using it to carry 
decoys and other duffle as close as possible to in- 
tended hunting sites.) However, the guide went on, 
as the use of airboats became increasingly popular, 
he realized that he couldn’t beat ‘em, that he’d 
have to join ’em. 

My wife had been standing up in our blind, 
squinting toward the fringe of hardwood swamps 
along the eastern boundary of the refuge. “If those 
aren't mallards coming, I'm Minsky’s daughter,” 
she announced. 

I looked. “They are, indeed,” I agreed. “And I 
brought with me just the right gadget to make 
them come right in to us.” From a pocket of my 
hunting jacket I fished out a duck call. 

We hunched down, watching the approaching 
birds. There were five of them. Greenheads. Big, 
fast-flying ducks. 

I gave them a long, pleading highball. The call 
got their attention immediately. They swung to- 
ward us, and I began to grunt into the caller, from 
deep in my chest. 

I stopped as the plump birds hung directly over- 
head. From one corner of an upturned eye I could 
see necks craning downward. A hen quacked softly, 
and I could hear the lower-pitched kwek-kwek talk 
of several drakes. 

“We've got em!” I whispered triumphantly to 
Lou. “Now watch me bring ’em in with the old 
Marilyn Monroe .. .” 

Head still down, I moved the call cautiously to 
my mouth. Instead of a soft gabble, however, I blew 
a sour note, an alarm call. 

The hesitating mallards departed at once, like 
turpentined cats. The fast birds were out of range 
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before either of us could bring a gun to shoulder. 

Lou stared at me and slowly shook her head. 
“The things a wife must put up with,” she said 
sadly. 

I saw a lone duck approaching and told Lou, “All 
right, to make amends you can have that baldpate 
all to yourself.” 

“You mean that gadwall?” she asked pityingly. 

“Just go ahead and shoot; we'll see afterward 
who’s right.” 

The brownish-gray drake showed no hesitation. 
He dropped into our stool like a coin in a parking 
meter. The unsuspecting duck had spread its wings 
and was fanning to brake down its air speed when 
Lou shot. At once, the bird fell the remaining 6 feet 
into the decoys. 

Lou looked at the white crown and green encir- 
clement around the eye, and admitted lamely, “It’s 
a baldpate after all.” 

“You should be able to distinguish the two birds 
in flight,” I told her condescendingly. Both sexes of 
the baldpate, or widgeon, have a white patch on the 
forepart of the wing.” 

A 15- or 20-knot wind was blowing out of the 
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southeast, and that is an ideal wind direction for 
hunting the Chassahowitzka. A north to northeast 
blow will drive too much water out of this refuge. 
And an onshore, or southwest, wind will hold too 
much in. The widgeons, mallards, pintails, and 
other nondiving ducks like about 4 inches of water, 
since that depth makes it easy for them to dabble 
and feed upon the popcorn-sized grain that grows at 
the root of the burrgrass. 

The ducks at Chassahowitzka won’t move about 
much when the water is high—unless the weather 
is really bad. 

Once more, the sky filled with crossing flights of 
wildfowl. Once more, we felt that thrill of expec- 
tancy that comes only to the waiting duck hunter 
as he watches the Vs and the ragged flight lines 
breaking and mending again. 

We had been watching one particular flight of 
pintails that continued to come our way. There is 
no mistaking these greyhounds of the duck frater- 
nity: long-bodied and long-necked birds that can fly 
50 m.p.h. and still be coasting. These sprig were 
flying at considerable height. Still, with the sudden 
maneuver that is characteristic of pintails, the 
birds descended toward us with one accord—in a 
zigzagging, pitching, and planing rush. 

We were ready. When the birds leveled off on set 
wings just above our decoys, with webbed, slate- 
blue feet spread wide to make first contact with the 
water, Lou and I fired as one. 

I caught a startled drake with a full pattern of 


Dawn breaks over the marsh. The hour of 
reckoning is at hand; will the birds fly well 
today? Baldpate “widgeon” below, common and 
popular species, decoys well and is fast enough 
to challenge hunter's ability. 
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shot. For a second he seemed to hang there facing 
me, gray wings stretched wide, long-pinned tail 
feathers pointing straight down. Then the coffee- 
brown head slumped and he fell into the decoys. 

A mottled brown hen was flailing the air for al- 
titude. I swung past her to another drake that was 
highballing straight away from us. As I pulled the 
trigger, this target tumbled end-over-end into the 
stool. 

My gun was empty and I turned expectantly to 
Lou. She was staring at the disappearing pintails 
and shaking her head. “Not a one—not a single 
one!” she answered my unspoken question. 

“You're kidding!” I said. My wife is a very good 
shot, 

She wasn’t kidding, however. “Oh, well, maybe 
it’s just as well,” I consoled her. “We must be pretty 
close to our 200 point limit.” 

Curtis Head was concerned about that, too. He 
came roaring up and we made a quick tally. Lou 
and I had nine birds between us—barely under our 
limit. 

The guide could understand our broad grins as 
we boarded his airboat to return to the Sugarmill 
Woods Club for lunch. My wife and I had gotten our 
limit in the first 30 minutes of shooting. The previ- 
ous morning, Head had taken out two other hunt- 
ers who had done this same thing, in about the 
same time. 

Curtis Head charges $35 per person for a half day 
of duck shooting. His address is Box 485, Homo- 
sassa, Florida 32646. He starts getting booked 
in September. 

Hunting on this federal refuge is permitted only 
on Wednesdays through Sundays. A National Wild- 
life Refuge Hunting Permit is required for all per- 
sons. There is no charge for this permit. It may be 
picked up at refuge headquarters, on U.S. Highway 
41, about 4% miles south of the village of 
Homosassa Springs. Or you can write to the Refuge 
Manager, Rt. 2, Box 44, Homosassa, Florida 32646. 

Only temporary blinds of native vegetation can 
be constructed while hunting ducks at the Chas- 
sahowitzka Refuge. Decoys must be retrieved by 
owners at the end of each day's hunt. Hunters 
under age 17 must be accompanied by an adult. 
The use of retrievers is encouraged, provided such 
dogs are kept under control. 

A federal permit is required for the use of an 
airboat in the refuge. It can be picked up by apply- 
ing in person at the refuge headquarters. According 
to the U.S. Department of the Interior, there will be 
no requirement this year for completion of a hunter 
safety course to hunt on the refuge. However, this 
is certain to become a requirement on all federal 
areas in the near future, according to Ed Collings- 
worth, manager of the Chassahowitzka Refuge. 

As of this writing, it appears that the use of steel 
shot will not be a requirement to hunt at Chas- 
sahowitzka this season. @ 
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N RECENT YEARS THERE HAS BEEN a great and 

growing concern over the conservation of wildlife. 
But if you are going to conserve some kind of wild 
animal, you will have to find out just what it eats, 
for you will also have to save a supply of its food. 

As a matter of fact, it is well to discover the feed- 
ing habits not just of rare and vanishing animals 
but also of the common ones. For these common 
ones, simply by their very abundance, may be of 
exceptionally great ecological importance. For ex- 
ample, they may be eating most of the available 
wild foods, with not much left over for the rarer 
species. 

Many people believe that if an animal becomes 
hungry enough, it will eat just about anything. But 
actually this is far from being the case. It is true 
that some creatures, such as the raccoon and the 
opossum, can find their living almost anywhere. 
Others, however, are far more particular. They will 
accept only a certain kind of food, and will quite 
literally starve if this is not available. 

As an illustration, an endangered bird of 
Florida, the everglade kite, feeds almost exclu- 
sively on one certain kind of large freshwater snail. 
The flamingo, which formerly visited extreme 
southwestern Florida, subsists on small, muck- 
dwelling crustaceans. The diamondback terrapin, a 
turtle of our coastal mudflats, takes small snails 
and clams but never fishes. The Florida brown 
snake, a harmless little reptile, eats nothing but 
slimy slugs; while the rainbow snake, an inhabit- 
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conservation involves, among 
other things, assuring 
wildlife an adequate food supply 
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ant of our streams, as an adult will accept nothing 
but eels. The mud snake, as an adult, feeds only on 
the eel-like salamanders called sirens and am- 
phiumas. Many other illustrations of restricted 
diets could be given. 

In general, there are four main ways in which 
the biologist, ecologist, or wildlife technician dis- 
covers the diet of an animal. 

First, he may keep the animal in captivity and 
try it on various foods. This way is not very good, 
however, because a captive animal might eat some- 
thing it would refuse or could not find in nature. 
For example, in the wild a southern hognose snake 
feeds upon spadefoot toads and oak toads, never 
upon lizards. Yet to my amazement, a captive 
specimen ate two fence lizards that had been pen- 
ned with it. I suddenly remembered that I had re- 
cently kept spadefoot toads in the same pen. Their 
odor evidently remained in the pen long after the 
toads themselves had been removed; and this odor 
had stimulated the snake to tackle a kind of prey it 
would have ignored in the wild. 

Under certain conditions of captivity, one animal 
may eat another of its own kind. Thus, if too many 
rats are kept in a cage, the females may devour 
their own young. Indeed, even overcrowded rabbits 
will do this. Again, when many snakes of the same 
kind are penned together, one of them may eat 
another in a struggle over prey. It is, however, most 
unusual for any animal to feed upon its own species 
in the wild. 
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A second way to discover an animal's diet is to 
examine the remains of its meals—remains in the 
form of droppings, uneaten portions, or regurgi- 
tated pellets in the case of owls and some hawks. 
For example, the droppings of the gopher tortoise 
often contain recognizable plant remains. For 
sometimes this vegetarian reptile does not chew up 
leaves; it simply “wads” them up in its jaws and 
then swallows them. At a locality near Ocala, tor- 
toise droppings consisted almost entirely of wire- 
grass stems and turkey-oak leaves, along with 
gopher-apple and winged sumac berries in the fall. 

Back in the 1950s, a pair of bald eagles nested 
every year in a tall pine near the shore of Orange 
Lake in north-central Florida. I frequently ex- 
amined the ground under the nest, to see what food 
the eagles had been bringing to their young. I was 
surprised to find many shells of the striped mud 
turtle, along with numerous vertebrae of the green 
watersnake. 

On one occasion near Blountstown, I examined 
the bed of a bobcat in the soft sand beneath an 
abandoned cabin. The bed was littered with cardi- 
nal and towhee feathers, the hind limb bones of 
rabbits—and the skulls of several house cats! Ap- 
parently the bobcat is no friend of its domestic 
cousin. 

However, droppings or leavings reveal only a 
portion of an animal’s diet. A gopher tortoise may 
chew up soft leaves so thoroughly that they cannot 
be identified in the droppings. Bald eagles surely 


Some animals are specialized feeders 
while others will eat most anything. 
Raccoons fall into the eat-anything 
category. Here, in photo to the left, is 
one enjoying a repast of cookies 
donated by a camper. The bald eagle, 
right, eats a lot of fish. Author Neill 
was surprised that turtles and snakes 
are also sometimes important in the 
diet of the big bird. 
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bring to their nest more kinds of prey than the ones 
whose remains are conspicuous on the ground be- 
neath. And bobcats surely eat a wide selection of 
mammals, birds, and reptiles. 

Regurgitated pellets often give a good idea of an 
owl's diet. Thus, some years ago | found the Florida 
burrowing owl to be breeding in the open ranch 
country between Ocala and Dunnellon. Here these 
birds lived in gopher tortoise burrows. The owls’ 
pellets could be picked up around the burrow 
mouths and atop fence posts. The pellets contained 
the remains of grasshoppers and beetles, but no 
mice whatsoever. Apparently the burrowing owls 
were insectivorous, at least at this locality. 

A third way to investigate an animal’s diet is to 
watch the animal in the wild and see just what it 
feeds on. But this way often has its drawbacks. A 
fisherman may see a banded watersnake eating a 
leopard frog, or a brown watersnake eating a cat- 
fish; but how often does a hunter see a diamond- 
back rattlesnake eating a rabbit or a fox squirrel? 
A Florida red-tailed hawk may occasionally be seen 
to swoop down upon a snake and fly off with it; but 
from a distance, who could say just what kind of 
snake it was? 

The fourth and best way to study an animal's 
feeding habits is to examine and identify the con- 
tents of its digestive tract. This is often done by 
biologists or wildlife technicians in national forests 
or other public hunting grounds. For example, the 
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investigator may stay at a checking station where 
hunters bring out the deer they have killed. He 
opens each deer, removes the stomach, and pre- 
serves its contents in a jar of formaldehyde. Later 
he will examine this material to see what it in- 
cludes. 

Stomach contents may turn out to be surprising. 
For example, I followed with great interest the 
studies of Ed Tyson, who at that time was a 
biologist investigating the white-tailed deer herd of 
the Ocala National Forest. He found the deer to be 
feeding heavily on wild mushrooms (or toadstools, 
if you prefer that name). When the mushrooms 
sprang up, the deer evidently could smell them 
from a long distance away; for on several occasions, 
as shown by tracks in the sand, a deer would sud- 
denly change direction to make a straight line to- 
ward a distant mushroom. This it would eat, leav- 
ing only a bit of stem. Chemical analysis revealed 
our wild mushrooms to have an exceptionally high 
protein content in proportion to dried weight. It is 
worth a deer’s time to seek them out and eat them. 

Tyson made another unexpected find in the Ocala 
National Forest. A large black bear ran out into the 
road between Salt Springs and Silver Glen Springs, 
and was hit by a loaded logging truck. The bear 
was killed, and Ed opened its stomach. This turned 
out to hold about a gallon of stick insects; not the 
innocent little green or brown “walking sticks” but 
a blackish kind that squirts a blistering fluid when 
molested. Even a catfish will not eat one of these 
insects—but evidently a bear will. 

Snakes often reveal their stomach contents by 
regurgitating when disturbed. On one occasion a 
huge eastern diamondback rattlesnake was caught 
on Little Talbot Island, in northeastern Florida. It 
had two large bulges in its body, and I guessed 
these to represent marsh rabbits, which are excep- 
tionally numerous on the island. But when I dis- 
turbed the rattler to the point of regurgitating, the 
two lumps turned out to be young raccoons. This 
episode, which I reported in a journal called Ever- 
glades Natural History, is the only recorded in- 
stance of raccoons in the diet of a rattlesnake. 

Curiously enough, the examination of stomach 
contents sometimes raises one problem while solv- 
ing another. This is particularly true when the 
identification of a food item is not absolutely cer- 
tain. As an illustration of this point, I once investi- 
gated the biology of the worm lizard, a little bur- 
rowing reptile found only in peninsular and north- 
eastern Florida. Every digestive tract of this lizard 
contained the hard, indigestible fangs of ground 
spiders, and these were easy to identify. But every 
digestive tract also contained numerous sand 
grains, along with little soft, formless lumps of 
food. In wildlife studies, a combination of such 
lumps with sand grains usually indicates a diet of 
earthworms; for worms pass sand through them- 
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selves in the course of their own feeding, and their 
soft flesh is soon reduced to little formless blobs in 
the digestive tract of a predator. 

But a later worker opened up several more worm 
lizards. He found the same contents that I had 
found, but he thought that the lumps were from the 
soft bodies of termites, and that the sand grains 
had been accidentally swallowed by the worm 
lizards while devouring their prey. 

This interpretation may be correct. At any rate, 
it introduces the subject of what wildlife techni- 
cians call “accidental ingestion.” As an example of 
this, the alligator often snaps down on turtles or 
crayfishes that are hiding in a submerged growth of 
eelgrass, and in so doing also accidentally ingests a 
mouthful of the plant’s ribbonlike leaves. 

Even trickier is the problem of “secondary inges- 
tion.” A herpetologist (a professional student of 
reptiles and amphibians) once opened up some 
baby indigo snakes and found them to have many 
beetles in the digestive tract. Further investigation 
showed that the snakes actually had been eating 
toads, which in turn were packed with beetles. 
The snakes’ digestive juices had dissolved the 
toads’ flesh almost into unrecognizability, but had 
not much affected the beetles’ hard shells. 

Another herpetologist studied the feeding habits 
of snakes at Fort Benning, Georgia. There, most 
of the pygmy rattlesnakes were full of frogs, 
salamanders, or lizards, as was expected. But in 
two cases, the digestive tract of a pygmy rattler 
contained an entire large centipede. Knowing that 
the mud salamander often crams down a whole cen- 
tipede, I once suspected that each of these Georgia 
rattlers had eaten a salamander (or perhaps a frog, 
or a lizard) that had recently gobbled up a cen- 
tipede. As with the baby indigo snakes, the rattlers’ 
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digestive juices might well have dissolved the tis- 
sues of the actual prey, leaving behind the rela- 
tively indigestible centipedes. 

Now, however, I’m not so sure. A Mexican her- 
petologist discovered that a small, harmless snake 
of Central America and Mexico feeds exclusively on 
venomous scorpions. If this snake can capture and 
digest scorpions, there seems no theoretical reason 
why our pygmy rattler should not take centipedes. 
Furthermore, at New Port Richey, Florida, I often 
find these snakes in the same places that yield big, 
bluish-gray centipedes. 

Incidentally, the rattler-centipede problem is one 
that could be solved by laboratory studies. For a 
pygmy rattlesnake soon adjusts to life in captivity, 
and once “cage-broken” it would accept centipedes 
if these were a natural part of its diet in the wild. 

Of course, any approach to the study of animal 
diets is welcome. Observations on feeding behavior, 
in both the laboratory and the wild; analysis of 
droppings, food remains, and the like; examination 
of digestive tracts—all may contribute, at times, to 
our knowledge of what animals really eat. In most 
instances, fully comprehensive knowledge of an 
animal’s diet is acquired only through the com- 
bined efforts of many workers in various parts of 
the country. These workers’ findings are published 
in journals issued by scientific societies, game and 


Acorns are important to deer, turkey, bear, hogs, wood 
ducks and many other wildlife species. They 

represent a highly palatable, concentrated form of 
nutrition that has far reaching effect upon growth and 
reproduction of deer and other creatures. In photo 

at left below is an important acorn producer, Quercus 
minima, the ground oak. Mushrooms are much sought 
after wildlife food item, especially favored by deer. 
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fish commissions, museums, universities, various 
governmental agencies, or other organizations con- 
cerned with wildlife research. 

A look at these journals reveals many facts, all of 
them interesting, and some of them quite unex- 
pected. Here is a sample of findings about our 
Florida wildlife: 

Popular beliefs about an animal’s feeding habits 
are often incorrect. Thus, there is no truth to the 
belief that certain freshwater turtles, commonly 
known as cooters, sliders, terrapins, or “streaked- 
heads,” will eat ducklings or fishes. Actually they 
are vegetarians, feeding upon eelgrass and other 
water plants. 

Feeding habits may vary seasonally. At most 
times of year, wood ducks eat the seeds and stems 
of plants that grow in or near the water. They also 
take insects and a few minnows. But in the fall of 
the year they may leave the lakes to go back under 
the live oaks and the turkey oaks. There they stuff 
themselves on the recently fallen acorns. Indeed, a 
good acorn crop will lure several kinds of ani- 
mals—deer, bear, wild hog, wild turkey—for a 
short while. 

An animal’s feeding habits may change tem- 
porarily for reasons not directly related to the cycle 
of the seasons. Florida kingsnakes prey on rodents, 
birds, eggs, snakes, lizards, and frogs. They even 
tackle venomous snakes such as the cottonmouth 
moccasin and the diamondback rattlesnake. But 
when the freshwater turtles are laying their eggs, 
the kingsnakes raid the nests. For a month or so, 
these snakes find so many nests that they do not 
need to hunt for other foods. As a matter of fact, 
several kinds of animals, especially the raccoon and 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
the cotton rat, feed for a while each year on turtle 
eggs. 

Under special circumstances an animal may feed 
in unexpected ways or places. The herring gull, our 
commonest seagull, usually eats whatever it finds 
at the seashore, but occasionally it will move inland 
to light—clumsily—in a cabbage palm and eat the 
ripe palm berries. And every year for many years, 
flocks of these gulls would show up on the red clay 
hills between Evinston and Gainesville—just about 
as far from the ocean as you can get in Florida. 
These flocks followed the plows and harrows, to de- 
vour the worms and insects that were plowed up. 

Feeding behavior may have complexities that are 
easily overlooked. An adult alligator often will 
stalk a great blue heron, and remains of this bird 
are not uncommon in gator stomachs. But in the 
heron-alligator relationship, the bird is more often 
the predator than the prey; for when baby gators 
hatch, they are fed upon frequently by the big 
herons. Back in the days when baby alligators 
could be collected and sold legally, knowledgeable 
collectors concentrated their efforts on ponds 
and marshes where many of the herons were seen 
wading about; for these were the places where the 
little alligators would be most numerous. 

A predator is not necessarily an enemy of its 
prey, or a vegetarian animal an enemy of the plant 
species on which it feeds. The panther may prey 
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Food habits studies reveal some rather surprising 

items in the diet of various wildlife species. An egret 

as witnessed by the photo above, made short work of 

a small bird, believed to have been a sparrow , certainly 
not a common item of food in the egret's diet. At right, 
a frog in the act of putting away a small rattlesnake. 
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heavily on deer, but it usually pulls down only the 
sick or injured ones, and so helps to keep a deer 
herd healthy. The gopher tortoise devours the soft 
white fruits of the gopher apple, a low-growing 
plant of the sandhills; but the tortoise also deposits 
the plant’s seeds in its droppings, and they soon 
sprout. Gray squirrels bury far more hickory nuts 
than they eat, and the buried ones grow into more 
hickory trees. 

The major groups of animal life differ among 
themselves, on the average, in the degree of dietary 
specialization. By and large, and with some excep- 
tions, mammals tend to be comparatively unspe- 
cialized. Birds often are specialized feeders, as we 
have already seen. Reptiles, or at least the snakes, 
are perhaps the most specialized of all backboned 
animals when it comes to feeding behavior. No 
snake is a vegetarian. All are carnivores that swal- 
low their food whole, and many will accept only a 
few kinds of prey, perhaps only one kind. The rain- 
bow snake, mud snake, Florida brown snake, and 
southern hognose snake have already been men- 
tioned in this connection. The green watersnake, as 
an adult, is nourished almost entirely by a diet of 
pig frogs. The glossy watersnake and its close rela- 
tive the queen snake eat nothing but crayfishes 
—mostly crayfishes that have just shed their shells 
and so are still quite soft. 

In contrast with reptiles, the amphibians—the 
frogs, salamanders, and their kin—are un- 
specialized feeders. They tend to snap up any mov- 
ing object that is small enough to be swallowed. On 
one occasion, a captive river frog even managed to 
choke down a baby diamondback rattlesnake! 

This sampling of the wildlife journals could be 
continued at great length. But suffice it to say, in 
summary, that the subject of animals’ feeding be- 
havior is complex, fascinating, and full of surprises. 
And it is very necessary if populations of wild 
animals are to be effectively managed and 
conserved. @ 
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when dog meets boar, the rumpus 


is exciting music to a hunter's ears 


Brahma Island 
Boar Hunt 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


OT SO MUCH AS A JO-REE bird rustled a dried 

frond in the dense thicket of waist-high pal- 
mettos. The silence was ominous. Even more so 
since only moments before, 200 pounds of black- 
hided, highly agitated boar had crashed into the 
brush with a trio of bawling, psyched-up hog dogs 
nipping at his heels. 

For moments nothing happened. A bead of sweat 
traced a bug-walk path down my back. It wasn’t all 
that hot this early in the morning. Nervous. Stand- 
ing on the edge of the brush patch with nothing 
more lethal than a 35mm camera in hand seemed 
reason enough to be a bit jittery. Visions of that 
ivory-tushed mean machine poised unseen behind a 
flimsy screen of palmettos wasn’t at all comforting. 

From somewhere in the depths of the brushy 
tangle there came the sharp, metallic ¢shat alarm 
note of a brown thrasher. As if that were the signal, 
there was a crashing in the palmettos. Immediately 
there followed a frenzied crescendo of barks, yaps, 
growls, teeth popping, grunts, squeals, and bawls. 
A bad place for even the best of dogs to confront 
a steamed-up porker. The thick, interlaced, saw- 
stemmed palmetto fronds restricted the movement 
of the dogs, making them vulnerable to the boar’s 
impressive dental weaponry. 

The brush thrashed directly in front of me. The 
old ticker skipped a few beats. I expected the boar 
to boil out of the cover right into my face. Instead, 
one of the dogs, a brindle cur, cleared the bushes. 
For an instant he stood in the open, whining softly. 
A 4-inch-long gash high on the left hind leg showed 
red against the tawny hide. But the continued din 
of battle proved too much for the dog’s riled-up 
fighting spirit. With a yip, he charged back into the 
fray. 

“Here he comes,” Roy bellowed from the heart of 
the brush patch. With a popping of palm stems, the 
boar charged out into the open, some 50 yards 
away. From the top side of the hunting buggy, a 
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rifle cracked. “Good shot,” someone hollered. By the 
time I got to the scene, the dogs were wooling their 
late departed adversary with more than a little en- 
thusiasm. 

That was round one in what proved to be a 2-day 
marathon bout of boar hunting. The scene: Brahma 
Island, at the southern end of Lake Kissimmee. 

There are a number of hunting preserves in 
Florida and elsewhere throughout the Southeast 
where bird shooting for a fee is well established. 
But here on the Lightsey ranch is something differ- 
ent. This is big game hunting, with results about as 
sure fire as you can get where any wild, unfenced 
critter is concerned. 

It’s been under way several months now. Under 
the careful husbandry of the Lightsey brothers, 
Lane and Carey, it shows no sign of slacking off. 
For one thing, the big 5,000-acre island is prime 
hog range with a variety of habitat, including lake 
shore, hardwood swamp, oak hammock, pine flat- 
woods, and open pasture lands. The hog population 
that has long been part of Brahma Island fauna, 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
built up over the years of only casual hunting by 
the Lightseys and some of their friends. And too, 
there has been a bit of judicious stocking. The re- 
sult is that you’d be hard put to find a better place 
to try for a trophy-type boar. 

The idea of operating a boar hunting camp just 
sort of evolved. The brothers grew up in an 
outdoor-oriented family, with hunting playing a 
prominent role in their activities. Both Lane and 
Carey and their friend, Sam Keene, Jr., had spent 
a great many hours afield on the trail of various 
game both in their section of central Florida as well 
as in some pretty far distant pastures. 

They were discussing some of their forays after 
game one day when the idea popped up that there 
must be plenty of hunters who would welcome the 
opportunity to hunt a Florida boar. This type of 
hunting, the trio agreed, is about as exciting as any 
you can readily come by. It does require some spe- 
cial equipment and know-how, to be sure, in addi- 
tion to good hunting grounds. This the Lightsey’s 
have. The upshot was the decision to set up a hunt- 
ing camp on Brahma Island. 

An ad in one of the sporting journals started 
things off, and it’s been more or less word of mouth 
in the months since. That this type of hunting holds 
appeal is shown by the fact that a number of hunt- 
ers have already come back for two or more hunts. 

To get their guests to the island, the Lightsey’s 
have a Maule M4 Strata-rocket plane. It’s a short 
and interesting flight from the main ranch to 
Brahma Island. To my way of thinking, it’s the only 
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way to go. Easy ride and a great view of the coun- 
try to sort of get your bearings. For those who pre- 
fer to fly a bit lower than the Maule’s usual 
500-foot island hop altitude, the Lightseys will 
transport you by airboat to the hunting ground. Or, 
if you prefer, a somewhat more leisurely passage in 
a more conventional outboard-powered boat may be 
arranged. 

Hunt headquarters on the island is an old cow 
camp. The rustic building has been refurbished 
somewhat to better accommodate hunting guests 
but not so much that the atmosphere is lost. The 
camp sits in a beautiful oak hammock edged by an 
improved pasture which makes a convenient small 
plane landing field. 

The usual hunt starts out from the camp at a 
convenient hour—no rolling out before dawn. That 
is, unless the hunter wants it that way, or the 
weather dictates it. 

A high-clearance, 4-wheel-drive vehicle is used to 
carry hunters around on the island. The high open 
seating arrangement gives a good view of the coun- 
try. A dog box occupies a prominent place on the 
rear bed of the rig. The Lightsey brand of boar 
hunting centers around the use of dogs. A special 
crossbreed known as the cur is favored. The term 
cur is not be be confused with mongrel, which im- 
plies an indiscriminate mixture, “a Heinz 57 va- 
rieties” hodgepodge of no special talent or value. 
The boar hunting cur is a carefully controlled 
cross, with a strong infusion of pit bull blood. 

The law holds that wild hogs are game animals 
on specified wildlife management areas and are 
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Irene Messer draws down 
on boar from elevated 
platform of hunting buggy, 
far left. Husband stands 

by as backup gun with Fred 
Scott as observer. Boar, 
left, breaks out of palmetto 
thicket and heads across 
opening for a more 
peaceful stretch of woods. 
The successful huntress, 
left below, poses with her 
trophy boar. Post-mortem 
confab on the hunt, right 
below, is part of ritual 
conducted on porch of hunt 
camp. Carey Lightsey, 

left foreground, shares 
operation of hunt camp 
with brother, Lane, who is 
skilled camp cook. 
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there subject to regulations on taking, as with any 
wild game. On private lands, such as Brahma Is- 
land, wild hogs are considered private property and 
may be taken at the discretion of the landowner. 
On this basis, Brahma Island boar hunting may be 
conducted at any time of the year. 

Details of the hunt vary with circumstances, 
which is true, of course, with any kind of quality 
hunting. But from our recent visit to the Lightsey 
camp, FW editor Gene Smith and I agree that all 
the elements of a good hunt are there—friendly, 
knowledgeable guides, good camp food, adequate 
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accommodations, and a full measure of a hunter’s 
anticipation and excitement. This, plus a chance 
to bag a good trophy head and a load of barbe- 
cue meat, makes an attractive package. 

If you're interested in looking into the matter 
further, address a note to Lightsey Cattle Com- 
pany, Route 1, Box 342-C, Lake Wales, Florida 
33853. 

The brochure describing the Brahma Island 
hunts says you get your boar or you get your 
money back. You can’t beat that kind of an 
arrangement. @ 
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Mourning Dove 
Open Season: October 2 through October 31 
November 13 through November 28 
December 18 through January 10 
Shooting Hours: 12-noon standard time until sunset 
Limits: Daily bag 12, Possession 24 
During the October 2-October 31 period, that portion of Franklin 
County lying east and south of U.S. Highway 98, including Al- 
ligator Point, will be closed to the taking of doves. 


Rails and Florida Gallinule 


Open Season: September 1-November 9 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset. 
Limits: Rails—Clapper and King—Daily bag 15, Possession 
30, singly or in the aggregate. 
Virginia and Sora—Daily bag 25, Possession 25, 
singly or in the aggregate. 
Florida Gallinule—Daily bag 15, Possession 30 


Woodcock 
Open Season: December 18-February 20 
Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset, 
Limits: Daily Bag 5, Possession 10 
Snipe 
Open Season: November 13-February 27 


Shooting Hours: One-half hour before sunrise to sunset, 
Limits: Daily bag 8, Possession 16 


Licenses and Permits 


Resident Senior Citizen Certificate—No charge 


Resident, Annual 
Series AK—Hunting- NSE Combination 


Statewide ..... $10.50 

Series K—State ....,.. 7.50 

Series Home: County i varia crue sic carcie outers 2.00 

Series J—Other than Home County ... 4.50 
Non-Resident 

Series L—State, Annual ..... 26.50 

Series M—State, 10-day Continuous . 11.50 


Series Mi—County, Annual, Owners of and 
paying taxes on at least 3000 
BUNGE. OF (ATO a:5 pF eee De takr eee sneese 
Resident or Non-Resident, Annual 
Series H—For hunters on licensed private 


hunting preserves only .......-.... 5.50 
Archery Season Permit . 5.00 
Issued from Office of Commission, Tallahassee 
Series Y—Guide, required for Guiting: 
hunting parties . . : Prep re 10,00 
ASH URIS kca:0 ce ctacepaneerscarssicneesn §0.00 
Wildlife Management Area Permit 
Serias RS (Reguial) cscs sersar sie cnswcumonnes 10.00 
Series AB (Underage) .....--.--------yeerceseeeees 2,50 
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Hunting Season Information 


1977 


Recreational Permit 
State, 3-day Continuous, required in 
lieu of Series RS or AB for entry 
on management areas for ene 


purposes .........+-- 2.00 
Migratory Waterfowl Stamp 
(U.S. Post Office) ....... 5.00 


Waterfowl—Ducks and Coots 
Seasons: November 24 through December 6 
and December 15 through January 20. 

Shooting Hours: From 12 noon to sunset on opening days; 
one-half hour before sunrise to sunset thereafter 


The Daily Bag Limit of ducks and mergansers is from one to 
10, singly or in the aggregate, depending on the species and 
sexes taken, The daily limit is reached when the point value of 
the dast bird taken, when added to the sum of the point values of 
the other birds already taken that day, reaches or exceeds 100 
points. 

Point values are assigned as follows: 

100 points—fulvous tree duck and canvasback. 

70 points—redhead, hen mallard, black duck, Florida duck, 
wood duck, and hooded merganser. 

25 points—drake mallard, ring-necked duck, ruddy duck, buf- 
flenead, goldeneye, and widgeon. 

10 points—pintail, scaup, blue-winged and green-winged teal, 
gadwall, shoveler, American and red-breasted mer- 
gansers, and all sea ducks. 

All other species and sexes of ducks count 25 points each. 

The Possession Limit of ducks and mergansers is two legal 
daily bag limits. Coots have no assigned point value; daily limit 
15, possession, 30, 

There will be no hunting of brant or geese in 1976-77 

Leon County and Lake Miccosukee in Jefferson County 
—Waterfow! hunting permitted only on opening day, closing day, 
November 25 and 26, December 23 and 24, and on Wednesdays, 
Saturdays, and Sundays. 

Santa Rosa County—Special Regulations—| aking waterfowl 
will be permitted from one-half hour before sunrise to 12-noon 
(CST) only on Thursdays, Fridays, Saturdays, and Sundays, and 

on November 24 and December 15 in all areas south of the Gulf 
Power transmission lines southward to the L & N Railroad trestle 
crossing Escambia Bay, bounded on the west by the east bank of 
the Escambia River and the western shore of Escambia Bay, 
and on the east by the eastern shore of Escambia Bay. 

Special Scaup Season—in the following described areas, 
scaup (bluebill) only may be taken from January 21 through 
January 31, daily bag limit—5, possession limit—10. In these 
areas, shooting is prohibited within 200 yards of any shoreline 
except that said prohibition shall not apply to islands or any other 
small land masses within the recognized shoreline of the main 
land mass: 

All open waters of Charlotte Harbor from the Florida Power and 
Light line 4 miles east of the U.S. Highway 41 bridge on the Peace 
River and from the El Jobean bridge (State Road 776) on the 
Myakka River to a line running from Boca Grande Pass east 
through Bokeelia to the mainiand. All open waters of the Tampa 
Bay. All open waters of Sarasota Bay south to the Albee Road 
bridge. All open waters of the Estero Bay. All open water of Lemon 
Bay. All open waters of Biscayne Bay lying south of the Biscayne 
National Monument to and including Barnes Sound. All open wa- 
ters of Indian River south from State Road 516. Special Steel Shot 
Area in Brevard County—The possession or use of lead shot shall 
be prohibited for hunting waterfowl in that portion of Brevard 
County lying east of Interstate 95, provided that steel shot may be 
used for taking waterfowl in that area. 
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Tougher Skeet Preferred 


our shooters would have more fun, be better shots, and bag more 
game when hunting if they shot under international skeet rules 


H™ COME NO MEMBER OF THE American Olym- 
pic skeet competition team could record a 
higher qualifying score than 190-200, and no 
American team member placed among the six high 
in the International Skeet finals?” a Florida 
skeet shooter has asked me. 

There is good reason. 

In Olympic competition, International Skeet As- 
sociation rules are strictly observed. These require 
that the shotgun be off the shoulder, held entirely 
in hands, with the gun butt close to the shooter’s 
hip when calling for a target. Not until the target is 
in flight can the gun be put to shoulder for aim, 
gun swing, and firing. The action closely simulates 
the gun handling demanded by successful upland 
game shooting. 

Also, targets in International Skeet achieve ap- 
proximately 100 miles per hour peak velocity, com- 
pared to visibly slower American Skeet target re- 
leases. International Skeet targets travel farther, 
too—between 77 and 87 yards—and may take 
close-to-ground or high-are flight. 

International Skeet targets are not subject to in- 
stant traphouse release on shooter command of 
“Pull!”, but may be optionally released one to three 
seconds after the shooter on station has called for 
his target. 

These imposed difficulties require an Interna- 
tional Skeet shooter to possess and apply more 
instantaneous reflex and coordination, and execute 
faster gun handling, than is demanded of his 
American Skeet counterpart. 

Unlike the American Skeet enthusiast, the 
Olympic competitor and others who shoot under In- 
ternational rules likewise face more physical and 
mental shooting range variables. There is always 
that factor of starting each shot with the gun off 
the shoulder, and the additional handicap of not 
knowing exactly when (within optional three sec- 
onds maximum delay interval) a target will be re- 
leased after calling “Pull!” 

Actually, American Skeet shooters would be bet- 
ter shots, have more fun, and bag more upland 
game each hunting season if they altered their clay 
pigeon throwing trap speeds and range rules to 
those of International Skeet. Originally, American 
Skeet was much like current International Skeet, 
except that the targets usually were not as fast. 

Because they can shoot higher scores with gun 
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held at shoulder in readiness for slower-traveling 
targets, many shooters of American Skeet, unfor- 
tunately, stubbornly oppose local club adoption of 
special club range days for shooting International 
Skeet. (The same clay pigeon throwers can be used; 
only heavier throwing spring power, for faster and 
longer flight target releases, need be substituted.) 

It all depends on whether one wishes to become 
truly expert, as high scores in International Skeet 
demand, or merely run up impressively high scores 
in now notably mechanical American Skeet. 


FOR CLOSE TO 100 YEARS, since 1878, to be exact, 
the Lyman Gun Sight Company, at Middlefield, 
Connecticut, has been producing practical gun 
sights. 

The company’s metallic and scope sight models of 
the 1930s had great influence on my shooting suc- 
cesses. Currently catalogued items still do. 

Brand name fame came largely as a result of 
Lyman family development and trade introduction 
of close-to-aiming-eye, tang-style peep sights and 
flat-face-design, ivory and gold bead front sights. 

Other items that enhanced company fame in- 
cluded the fine Lyman Model 48 receiver peep 
sight, in 1910; manufacture of the Lyman-Cutts 
shotgun recoil compensator, with its selective choke 
tubes; and a line of practical ammunition reloading 
tools. 

As new gun models appeared on the market, 
metallic sight production increased as new sight 
models were created. For many years Lyman 
metallic sight combinations could be had for just 
about any American-made sporting rifle. Today, to 
keep in vogue with shooters’ preference, production 
emphasis is on scope sights. 

My early Lyman metallic peep sights were of 
tang type. A Model 2A, with removable disc, was 
used on a Remington Model 12C slide-action .22 
caliber rifle, in combination with a Lyman ivory 
bead front sight. Second acquisition was combina- 
tion of lock-up, micrometer-click-adjusting Model 
103 tang sight and Lyman 17A hooded, multiple 
insert-design front sight mounted on a Marlin 39. 

Later, becoming seriously interested in competi- 
tive target shooting and big game hunting, I 
matched the Lyman 48 receiver peep sight to bolt- 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
actions used. The Winchester Model 52 .22 caliber 
target rifle I used as a member of the United States 
Rifle Team had a Lyman 48 sight. So did a 
Sedgley-Springfield .30-06 custom sporter used for 
hunting. In a metallic receiver peep sight of as- 
sured performance, I still prefer the Lyman 48. 

The Lyman firm began making scope sights in 
1928. Its first model was the No. 438, followed by a 
3X “Stag” model hunting scope and ultimately im- 
proved successors. 

My first big game model hunting scope was a 
Lyman Alaskan “All Weather”, circa 1938, which 
was an improved version of the original Alaskan. 
Lenses were made by Bausch & Lomb. The 2% 
fixed power was ideal for hunting in brush country. 
Field of view was 40 feet at 100 yards, and the 
optical system was universal for use at all practical 
brush country hunting ranges without specific dis- 
tance focusing. 

The scope tube itself was pretty small. The steel 
tube’s body diameter was about 22mm or .866 of an 
inch, which is smaller diameter than the full 
l-inch-diameter scope body tubes now common on 
hunting scope models. The diameter of the free 
aperture of the front, or objective, lens measured 
19mm (.709 of an inch), and the eye lens into which 
I looked to take aim was about 1'/6 inches in 
diameter. Overall scope length was 10% inches. 
The scope weighed 11 ounces without its Griffin & 
Howe ring mount. 

How do I know? I made and kept written record 
of the technical and performance data, and now 
give the information from an age-yellowed note- 
book. 

Aiming reticule was a blunt post with single 
horizontal crosswire. It proved a good reticule 
choice and showed up well under a variety of hunt- 
ing conditions. 

Initially mounted on a Winchester Model 54 
bolt-action .30-06 caliber rifle, and later on my 
Sedgley-Springfield .30-06 custom sporter, the 
scope gave long eye relief, with its full field of view 
obtained whether aiming eye was 2% or 6 inches 
from rear of eyepiece. This generous, useful eye re- 
lief meant that, even when snapping rifle to shoul- 
der hurriedly, with variable placement space of 
sighting eye from end of scope tube, there was little 
chance of firing recoil causing painful eyebrow con- 
tact with eyepiece. 
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By virtue of the objective lens being set a good 
%-inch deep from the front end of the scope tube, 
the “All Weather” had the equivalent of a built-in 
sunshade that proved advantageous when making 
shots toward the sun. 

The Lyman Alaskan “All Weather” scope had in- 
ternal elevation and windage adjustments, 
achieved by unscrewing protective dust caps from 
turret housings, the same as most present day 
scopes. Click-value graduations were somewhat 
coarse, however, being the equivalent of one min- 
ute, or one inch of bullet impact change, per click 
for each 100 yards of range. Dial graduations were 
marked only in two-minute stages, but it was easy 
to get one minute adjustment that existed between 
the two-minute dial markings. Click changes could 
definitely be felt, and seen in movement if watched 
closely. 

My Alaskan “All Weather” hunting scope sight 
gave me years of good service before I yielded to a 
fervent plea and sold it to a fellow hunter with 
immediate need. Today, both the first and second 
versions of the Lyman Alaskan hunting scopes are 
virtually collectors’ items. 

Modern successors to the good performing Lyman 
Alaskan are several Lyman “All American” models 
of fixed and variable power. Like the bionic man 
TV character, the new scopes are optically better 
and stronger than their common forebear. 

Although I have long favored scope sights of fixed 
magnification for hunting, I admit to frequently 
using a variable, and I test variable-power scopes 
purchased by friends. I feel obligated, as a firearms 
educator, to pass on to future potential variable 
power scope owners my technical performance find- 
ings. 

A 3X-9X “All American” model I ordered proved 
its ruggedness almost from the moment it arrived. 
Coming up my walkway, the mailman happened to 
drop the package on the cement strip. The scope’s 
only protection was its paper-wrapped store display 
box. No telling how many hard jolts, bumps, and 
abruptly-ending slides the package had already 
taken in the mails before reaching my address! I 
unpacked the scope with misgivings, but every- 
thing tested O.K. 

The Lyman “All-American” 3X-9X_ variable 
power model is 12 inches long, and weighs 14 
ounces. Its tube diameter is one inch. Objective lens 
size is 1%:6 inches in diameter. Eyepiece lens is 
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Bushnell Boresighter 
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Lyman 3x9 Variable 


15/16 inches in diameter. Field of view at lowest 
(3X) power is 39 feet at 100 yards, 13 feet at 100 
yards when given highest (9X) magnification. 

Eye relief at 3X is 3% inches; at 9X it is 3% 
inches. Consequently, the scope must be precisely 
positioned in holding rings for maximum obtain- 
able eye relief, no matter what magnification the 
shooter uses. (Precise scope tube positioning is im- 
portant in correct mounting and use of any hunting 
scope.) 

Elevation and windage adjustment click value is 
%-inch change per click per 100 yards of range. 
Choices of either standard crosswire or 4-Center 
Range-style aiming reticule are available. I much 
prefer the latter, with its combination of thick and 
thin crosswires. 

Lenses of the optical system are fully coated for 
maximum light transmission, with all interior 
metal surfaces matted to reduce stray light reflec- 
tion. The “All American’s” exterior is finished deep 
blue-black, against which adjustment markings 
stand out boldly. Good quality protective lens caps, 
connected by elastic cord, are included. 

I chose Weaver-type ring mount, to match scope 
sight base already on rifle receiver. Care was taken 
to position the two holding rings so that neither 
touched a scope turret. To make sure of nonslip 
scope tube gripping by the tightened holding rings, 
the inside surfaces of the rings were smeared with 
powdered rosin. 

Once the scope was correctly focused for my eye- 
sight, and positioned in the holding rings for cor- 
rect eye relief and straightness of reticule, I used a 
Bushnell Boresighter to bring rifle bore and scope 
reticule into common collimation before firing. My 
purpose was to make certain the first shot fired 
would register somewhere on a target placed 100 
yards distant. A Bushnell Boresighter is a great 
ammunition saver if used prior to first firing of a 
rifle just fitted with a new scope sight. 
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Shooting was done from bench, with rifle resting 
across a sand bag topped with small pillow. On 
target examination, first bullet impact was found to 
be slightly high and about 3 inches to right of point 
of aim. I cut two equal lengths of bright colored 
tape and formed the pieces into a cross (+) centered 
over the bullet hole. 

Again aiming at the target paper’s bullseye, but 
without firing any more shots or disturbing dupli- 
cated first shot aim, the windage and elevation ad- 
justments were clicked until the crosswires of the 
scope’s reticule intersected the visible tape-formed 
cross. (To assure nonmovement of rifle during this 
critical adjustment sequence, a companion helped 
to further hold rifle steady on its cushioned sand 
bag rest.) 

With accomplished sight adjustments, I was 
theoretically sighted-in for hits on the target's con- 
ventional bullseye. The sight corrections I made 
proved so accurate that only two clicks elevation 
change were needed for desired zero, after firing a 
5-shot test group. 

Next test was that of determining whether or not 
the 3X-9X Lyman “All American” scope would hold 
its zero on making various magnification changes. 

The only way one can be certain a variable power 
scope is truly holding established windage and ele- 
vation zeros is to very carefully bench rest fire at 
least three shots at each magnification, without 
making any elevation and windage changes. This 
testing calls for expenditure of expensive ammuni- 
tion, but it is the only way to surely know scope 
performance. Comparison of the bullet hole groups 
formed will show whether increasing or decreasing 
magnification causes any serious shift of bullet 
group. The Lyman 3X-9X “All American” scope I 
used tested satisfactorily. 

Besides checking bullet group formation quality 
at various magnifications, I also deliberately 
clicked teamed elevation and windage to extreme 
end adjustments left and up and right and down, to 
see if three shots fired at each teamed extremes 
made target imprint that, in final form on single 
target paper, created either square or rectangle. 
These extreme adjustments did. 

Periodically throughout test firing, the one-shot 
sighting-in technique was repeatedly staged, to see 
if mechanical operation of the scope’s optical sys- 
tem was consistent. It was. 

The Lyman firm, now preferring to be known as 
“Lyman Products For Shooters” rather than 
“Lyman Gun Sight Company,” also makes a 
1.75X-5X in the “All American” variable, with the 
same choices of reticule styles. For use solely in 
Florida, I prefer this lesser range of magnification 
over the 3X-9X. There is a desirable wide field of 
view, whatever the magnification setting, and 
target magnification above 5X is seldom needed for 
the close and medium range shooting our brushy 
hunting country typically offers. @ 
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MALLARD, Drake and Hen 


spotlight on some of the most favored of Florida's dabbling ducks 


A Gallery of Waterfowl 
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GADWALL, Drake and Hen i BLUE-WINGED TEAL, Drake and Hen 
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BLACK DUCK, Drake 


N THE HUNTER'S scheme of things, Florida’s 

ducks are divided into two main groups: 
the dabblers, or pond ducks; and the divers. 
This doesn’t completely mesh with the cur- 
rent scientific classification of waterfowl, 
but is a convenient way of dividing them for 
ordinary conversational purposes. In body 
structure, the dabblers have their legs lo- 
cated more forward than the divers. The re- 
sult is that the puddlers appear more at 
ease moving about on land than do the 
divers. Another structural difference is 
the hind toe: dabblers lack the lobed hind 
toe which characterizes the divers. Taking 
off from the water, the dabblers spring into 
the air, while the divers require a takeoff 
run before becoming airborne. They’re a col- 
orful lot, the dabbling ducks. They hold a 
special spot in the world of the Flor- 
ida waterfowler. @ 
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ON THE COVER 


The OSPREY 


M OST ANY OUTDOOR JAUNT, for whatever purpose, 
is enhanced by a lot of intangibles—things you 
can't bring home in a sack, bucket, or ice chest. 
These are things like the afternoon sun sparkling 
on the water in a way that holds your attention for 
a magic moment or two. Or the smell of dried grass 
and sun-warmed pines after a frosty night, or the 
moving, mysterious, half-spooky hooting of a bar- 
red owl from the murky shadows of the river 
swamp. Aesthetic value is what those who feel they 
have to put a handle on things call it. 

Along those lines, now and again while afield 
you'll be privileged to witness an incident that 
gives an intimate glimpse into the private lives of 
various species of wildlife. On this month’s cover, 
artist Wallace Hughes has depicted just such an 
occurrence, Here an osprey is being set upon by a 
pair of bald eagles. It’s not the osprey that the 
eagles hunger for; the catfish the “fish hawk” 
clutches is the object of contention. It’s a scene 
that’s played over and over but is always of interest 
to a human observer. The outcome is ever in doubt. 
Sometimes the aerial pirates prevail, at other times 
the osprey keeps his prey, or maybe the fish wig- 
gles loose in the excitement and both contenders 
lose. 

The osprey is distributed worldwide. Our particu- 
lar race occurs throughout the continent, sparsely 
in some locales but concentrated in others where 
conditions are especially attractive to it. 

The osprey is a fish eater, if not exclusively so, 
at least enough so that any other items may be 
considered as incidental. A hunting osprey flaps 
along at moderate height above the water, com- 
monly less than a hundred feet and often much 
lower than that. It may hover over a likely spot for 
a short interval before diving on a fish, or pass on 
to more promising prospects if nothing appears. 
When prey is sighted, the osprey plunges on half- 
closed wings, hitting the water with a shower of 
spray and clutching its victim in sharp talons. Now 
and again the bird may disappear completely under 
the surface for an instant, but most often it only 
partly submerges. 

When a successful attack is made, the bird rises 
heavily from the water, clutching the fish in its 
talons, shakes the water from its feathers, and 
labors off toward a convenient perch or its nest. 

Ospreys, like other wild creatures, are quick to 
take advantage of opportunities that will yield a 
sure-fire meal. Some years ago, during a controlled 
seining program on Lake George, ospreys soon 
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Photo by William Greer 


learned that the operation gave them a perfect op- 
portunity for handsome dividends. As the seine was 
drawn in an ever-tighter circle, fish, especially giz- 
zard shad, were concentrated in great numbers, 
many of them right at the water’s surface. The os- 
preys overcame their wariness of man to come in 
within a few yards of observers to pluck the hapless 
shad from the trapped schools. It was a fat summer 
for the numerous ospreys that nested around the 
big St. Johns River lake. 

Fishing, although apparently instinctive be- 
havior with ospreys, is a skill that requires prac- 
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tice. I once had the opportunity to watch, for a 
period of weeks, an adult and a young bird that 
regularly visited a small pond that was well 
stocked with a variety of fish. The adult was a good 
forager, hitting two or three out of four tries. The 
other bird, a youngster just learning the ropes, was 
something of a fumblefoot. I recorded as many as 10 
successive plunges without a catch, although the 
bird usually managed to do somewhat better than 
that. 

Reports of ospreys taking on more than they 
could handle, with fatal results, are quite common 
in the literature. Birds have been found dead 
clutching fish, also equally deceased. As Bent notes 
in his classic works on North American birds, un- 
usual circumstances must play a role in such cases, 
for certainly the osprey could normally release its 
hold in an emergency. Perhaps the bird’s talons be- 
come wedged in bone or cartilage and it drowns 
before it can release itself. 

The osprey is resident over most of the state 
throughout the year, although it is much less fre- 
quently sighted in the northern parts during mid- 
winter. 

Osprey nests are bulky structures comprised 
mostly of sticks and twigs, not infrequently com- 


The osprey is commonly called fish 
hawk, and for good reason, for the diet 
of the species is almost entirely fish. 
The osprey in photo on opposite page 
looks about before tackling freshly 
captured fish. Osprey works on typical 
nest consisting of a bulky collection 
of sticks and twigs. The long slender 
wings with black markings at bend, or 
“wrist”, identify osprey in flight. 


By MORRIS SHAW 
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bined with such exotica as old shoes, boots, wearing 
apparel, and the like to which the bird has taken 
fancy. A variety of sites are chosen. Where avail- 
able, a lofty cypress or other tree is selected; but 
along the coasts, low bushes or even ground loca- 
tions are not unusual. Ospreys nest on high power 
poles and towers, too. 

Three eggs comprise the usual clutch, although 
two or four are sometimes noted. They are whitish 
of background and heavily blotched with brownish 
markings. The female handles the incubation 
duties, which last for the better part of a month. 
The male dutifully brings food to his mate. Occa- 
sionally she will leave the nest for a short period, to 
stretch and do a little foraging on her own. The 
young spend about eight weeks in the nest before 
they are well enough developed to take wing. 

The osprey is easy to identify. Its loud alarm call 
when disturbed has been described as a loud, rich, 
musical, much-repeated cheeap cheeap. Undis- 
turbed, its call is a weak note similar to the cheep- 
ing call of a young chicken. 

The plumage pattern, dark above and white 
below, the black “wrist” marks at the bend of the 
wings, and the slow, deep wing beats are all iden- 
tification points that mark the osprey. @ 


Phatos by Walla 
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NARROW, WEED-CHOKED CHANNEL of swamp- 
A stainea water threaded its way out of the un- 
derbrush. It widened out a bit at the road crossing, 
where it dribbled over a bed of white sand. A few 
yards downstream, the little run ducked into a 
thicket of maidencane and was lost to sight, mean- 
dering off through the woods in the general direc- 
tion of the distant St. Marys. 

To a hook-scarred hopeful who's spent more time 
with fishing rod in hand than he’s going to admit, it 
should have been no surprise. Way back there in 
the dim and distant, some insignificant little rills 
and dribbles had surrendered more than an occa- 
sional forked-twig stringer of respectable-size cut- 
throat trout. But this was maybe three thousand 
miles and better than a handful of years away. 
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a “big one” is not always 
a tackle-straining 
heavyweight, as any “pike” 
fisherman will admit 


MAXI-MINI, 
The 
REDFIN 
PICKEREL 


By MORRIE NAGGIAR 


Guess the Florida big water-big fish syndrome had 
gotten a grip on me, as it seems to have on a lot of 
other fishermen in these parts. At any rate, that 
tiny little tea-colored piney woods trickle just didn’t 
seem to me to hold much promise. 

But there we were, Herman “Dick” Couch, Jr., 
and I, digging our fishing gear out of Dick’s 
woods-veteran pickup. “Ya gotta have faith,” as the 
man said, and I'd delivered myself into Dick’s 
hands in hopes of learning something about one of 
Florida’s lesser known freshwater game fish, the 
redfin pickerel. When you consider that a 12-ounce 
specimen can put you in the running for a state 
record (see Florida Wildlife, June 1976) there just 
has to be some sort of a story there. 

Dick Couch is a wildlife management specialist 
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assigned to the Commission’s Northeast Region. He 
works three wildlife management areas situated 
within range of his home, out of Olustee, in Baker 
County. While wildlife management is his profes- 
sional interest, by admission, fish and fishing are 
his not-so-secret passion. Dick has a good bit of rod 
and reel mileage racked up, too. Included in his 
credentials are several years of both Panhandle and 
south Florida/Keys professional fishing guide ex- 
perience. True to his billing as a hard-core hook- 
and-line sportsman, Dick doesn’t look down his 
nose at any kind of finster, no matter what its size. 
“Tf he’s willing to bite and fight, I’m willing to try to 


accommodate him,” the fish-minded game man 
says. 

Although both spinning and bait-casting tackle 
are usable for fishing “pike” in these small drains, 
Dick admits to favoring the old Cracker meat 
fisherman’s standby, the canepole. His usual redfin 
gear consists of a couple of light poles, each about 
9-feet long. One is rigged with a small bobber and a 
number 8 or 10 hook. This is the bait pole. The 
other is the redfin medicine stick, rigged with a 
medium-shanked number 2 hook tied on the end of 
a 4-foot length of monofilament. 


(continued on next page) 


To the fisherman who is locked in on 
the common Florida syndrome of big 
water-big fish, a redfin stream like this 
one at left and below may hold little 
promise. A go with the little “pike” 
might change your mind, however. 
Most redfin, left, run 7 to 8 inches. 
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(continued from preceding page) 

To get the show under way, Dick broke out a can 
of worms. He pinched off a small piece of wiggler, 
baited his bream rig and dropped the offering into 
an opening in the water weeds just above the road 
crossing. Almost immediately the little fluorescent 
red bobber started to quiver. A quick lift on the 
pole and a 2-inch flier was on the way to becoming 
redfin bait. 

It took only an instant to scale the tiny bream 
and cut a fillet from one side. This was cut in two, 
lengthwise, to make a pair of narrow strips. A slit 
at the end of each produced a split-tailed enticer, 
like a small porkrind. Dick hooked one of the strips 
on his redfin outfit and proclaimed we were now 
ready to set about the business of putting a “grass 
pike” or two on the bank. 

Downstream a short distance, the creek crowded 
over to one side of the channel to produce a deeper 
hole that ran back under an old log. Dick dropped 
the strip bait at the lower end of the hole, allowed 
it to sink, and then worked it along in short jerks. 
The third time through, there was a swirl, the tip of 
the limber cane arched into a bucking bow, and an 
8-inch redfin pickerel was hoisted onto the bank. 

The fish had the long, streamlined body and wide 
snout typical of the pike family. The body markings 
were irregularly-shaped vertical lines, grayish 
green against a brownish background hue. The 
most outstanding feature, however, was the bright 
red fins. They stood out in brilliant contrast against 
the more subdued body color. The redfin pickerel is 
well named. 

We maneuvered on down the brushy little creek, 
working the tiny strip bait in likely spots along the 
edge of the weed beds, water-logged debris, and 
other cover. Every now and then, in a frenzy of 
vicious enthusiasm, a redfin would make a slashing 
attack on the bait. It was scaled-down big game 
fishing at its best—sort of a mini-game—maxi-fun 
arrangement. 

The sun climbed higher into a cloudless sky, the 
early morning breeze died down, and the mercury 


Small but willing is the redfin 
pickerel. A session of dabbling 
lure or bait in the deeper holes of 
a swamp-stained creek is a good 
change of pace. Crisp fried 
redfins make great eating, too. 
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moved steadily upward. The mosquitos came to life 
while the fish gave indications they were about to 
retire until evening. No matter, I’d seen enough to 
get the idea. By the time a few crisp-fried redfins 
made the scene as the center of interest at a de- 
layed midmorning breakfast, a new kind of Florida 
fishing was added to my “gotta-do-it” list. 

Dick has fished redfins for years. The show-me 
jaunt he took me on was nothing to get worked up 
about, he said. In fact, he called it dead slow. “Too 
much water,” was his diagnosis. When the creek is 
reduced to a mere trickle connecting the deeper 
holes, the fish are more concentrated, having been 
forced out of the swamps and tiny feeder runs. Then 
is redfin fishing at its peak in the little flatwood 
drainages. Usually in his bailiwick in the Union- 
Baker county area, there is an exceptionally good 
period in the spring or early summer before the 
summer rains start, then again in the late fall. 

But the little flatwood drains Dick favors are not 
the only possibilities for a stringer of grass pike. 
The species is well distributed throughout the 
state, but apparently is less common from the vicin- 
ity of Okeechobee southward. The redfin reaches its 
greatest abundance in shallow, weedy lakes and 
streams. Most anywhere you live in Florida, you’re 
in striking distance of redfin water. 

In addition to the strip bait, other redfin pike 
fishermen have reported good results with earth- 
worms, small minnows, and a variety of tiny spin- 
ners, spoons, bucktail streamers, and other artifi- 
cials. One offbeat stunt calls for using a strip of red 
felt or moline material without a hook. The small, 
numerous, sharp teeth of the little pike become en- 
tangled in the material and you flip him on the 
bank before he can get loose. The daily bag limit on 
redfin pickerel is 50 a day or in the aggregate with 
bream and speckled perch. 

If you haven’t given the little redfin a try, it may 
just be what you've been looking for as a change of 
pace. Scaled down in size of gear and quarry it may 
be but the amount of flat out fishing fun doesn’t 
suffer a bit, for all of that. @ 


Photo by Wallace Hughes 
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OX HUNTING IS AN AMERICAN tradition that 

has been with us since Robert Brooke brought 
the first pack of foxhounds to America in 1650 
along with his family and servants. Whether he 
was the first American fox hunter is not known, 
but he was the first recognized owner and breeder. 
Others brought hounds to America before 1650 but 
they were used to chase Indians, not fox. 

George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, and 
many other historically famous statesmen were 
avid fox hunters who lost hours of work and sleep 
to ride to the hounds. War and politics also con- 
sumed some of their time; therefore, they did not 
become as well known for their hunting and breed- 
ing of foxhounds as did others. 

The first foxhounds to reach America came from 
England and Ireland. They were large, bulky 
hounds and had trouble hanging to the elusive 
American fox. As interest grew in the sport, and 
hound owners created a strong sense of friendly 
competition, they bred their hounds carefully, try- 
ing to get the best hunting hounds for the type 
hunting they had in the U.S. Owners were so proud 
of their packs that many of them gave them the 
family name. Not only did individual hounds carry 
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the family name, but in some cases the entire 
bloodline was given the family name, thus the 
American Foxhound came into being. 

Today only four bloodlines are recognized. They 
are the Walker, named after the Walker Brothers, 
of Kentucky; the Trigg, after H. C. Trigg, of Ken- 
tucky; the Goodman, after W. C. Goodman, of Ken- 
tucky; and the July, which was bred by Miles G. 
Harris, of Georgia, but did not get the family name. 

Hunters wanted good running hounds but they 
also wanted a hound that looked good. What looked 
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good to one hunter did not necessarily please 
another. 

Clubs were formed, and in 1894 the National 
Foxhunting Association adopted a set of standards 
for foxhounds. They said the perfect foxhound 
should “be smaller and lighter than the English 
Foxhound. Dogs—shoulder height between 21 and 
23.5 inches. Weight not to exceed 57 pounds. 
Bitches—20 to 22.5 inches shoulder height, and 
weight not to exceed 50 pounds. 

“The head should be of medium size with muzzle 
in harmonious proportions. 

“The skull should be rounded with a slight peak. 

“Ears should reach to one inch of the muzzle and 
should be soft in coat, low set and closely pendant. 

“Eyes soft, medium sized and varying shades of 
brown. 

“The neck must be clear and of good length, 
slightly arched and without trace of throatiness. 

“The shoulders must be of sufficient length to 
give leverage and power, well sloped, muscular, but 
with clean run and not too broad. 

“The chest should be deep for lung space. Well 
spring ribs, back ribs should extend well back. 

“Back and loin should be broad, short and strong, 
slightly arched. 

“The hindquarters and lower thighs must be well 
muscled and very strong. 

“The elbows should be set straight, neither in or 
out. 

“Legs should be straight and placed squarely 
under the shoulder. 

“Feet should be round and catlike, not too large; 
toes well knuckled, close and compact, strong nails, 
thick pads, tough and indurated (hardened) by use. 

“Color—Black, white and tan are preferable 
though the solids and various pies are permissible. 
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“Coat should be rough and coarse without being 
wiry or shaggy. 

“Symmetry—The form of the hound should be 
harmonious throughout. He should show his blood 
quality and hound character in every aspect and 
movement. 

“The stern (tail) must be strong in bone at the 
root, of medium length, carried like a sabre on line 
with the spine, and must have a good brush.” 

The standard has changed slightly over the 
years. Hounds are a little taller. Color should not 
matter; however, most judges still prefer the 
blanket-back hound. The feet are more foxlike than 
catlike, and the coat is close and smooth. 

There are really three classes of foxhounds today. 
There is the running hound that does not show, the 
combination hound that runs well and has the 
makeup to show, and the strictly show hound. 

A hound that runs hard cannot possibly have the 
fine skin and coat of a pampered show hound, 
which only leaves the kennel to be in a show. Good 
combination foxhounds are few and far between. 
Perhaps we have lost sight of the goals our fore- 
fathers set forth for us, but as times have changed, 
so have foxhunters. One thing we all do have in 
common, though, is the thrill of hearing a good race 
and seeing a fine hound stand at show. 

Today we feed special diets to achieve desired re- 
sults, we have highly qualified veterinarians to 
tend our hounds for injury and diseases, and we 
have stud hounds and brood bitches to produce any 
cross we want. Good hounds don’t just happen, they 
come from careful breeding. 

An owner or handler can help a good hound 
through training and grooming. A running hound 
usually just needs to be run frequently with older 
hounds to reach its potential. A show hound must 
be properly trained and properly groomed to catch 
the judge’s eye. 

Show hounds are like show people. A good 
makeup specialist can cover up blemishes and high- 
light good points. Show hounds are bathed, combed, 
clipped, trimmed, brushed, and powdered. Their 
nails are trimmed to make them stand better. 
Their teeth are brushed and their ears swabbed. 

I doubt that George Washington or Robert 
Brooke did all this to their hounds—but they didn’t 
win many trophies either, @ 


Although not required by the standards book, Kent 
Lake Shadrack smiles for the camera, with a bit of 
urging from groom Pam Hester in photo on opposite 
page. Grooming hound, left, is important part of show 
preparation, Skillfully done, it can highlight strong 
points and cover blemishes. 


By JIM REED 
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Dove Hunting Book 


CHARLEY DICKEY, a_ widely 
published and highly regarded 
outdoor writer, and a frequent 
contributor to Florida Wildlife, 
has put together an excellent 
guidebook detailing the sport of 
dove hunting. The title is 
Charley Dickey’s Dove Hunting. 

Drawing on his own consider- 
able experience and, by his own 
admission, also leaning on the 
experiences of many experts he’s 
hunted with, he’s “done it up 
brown” in this effort. The book 
covers the whole bit as far as the 
mourning dove is concerned. 
Dickey starts off with some facts 
of life on the bird. He tells you 
about types of hunting, makes 
some good points on getting a 
place to hunt, and discusses with 
obvious authority guns, shells, 
and other equipment. He gives 
pointers on selecting a shooting 
site, using dogs, how to hit a 
dove, field care, dressing, and 
cooking the birds, and other per- 
tinent matters. 

The 112-page paperbound book 
is well illustrated with photo- 
graphs and line drawings. Pub- 
lished by Oxmoor House, Box 
2262, Birmingham, Alabama 
35202, the price is $2.95M.N. 


New Turkey Stamp 


WILD TURKEY HUNTERS have a 
golden opportunity to get in on 
the ground floor of an art collec- 
tion that could one day rival the 
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well-known duck stamp and 
stamp art print collections, ac- 
cording to Russell A. Fink, writ- 
ing in Turkey Call, the magazine 
published by the National Wild 
Turkey Federation, Edgefield, 
S.C. 

This year marks the first issue 
of a wild turkey stamp and the 
issuance of a limited number of 
art prints for framing (See back 
cover). A turkey stamp will be 
added to the series annually. 

“Basically, the turkey stamp 
differs from the duck stamp in 
that the duck stamp is required 
by federal law to hunt migratory 
waterfowl; the wild turkey stamp 
is a voluntary purchase on the 
part of the hunter and conser- 
vationist,” notes Fink, “but in 
both cases the money collected 
from the sale of the stamps is 
used for the benefit of the species 
involved.” 

The other difference is that in 
the case of the wild turkey 
stamp, the $3.00-per-stamp pur- 
chase price is tax deductible. 

For additional information 
about the attractive 6% x 10- 
inch art print by Florida wildlife 


artist Russ Smiley, the first 
edition of the wild turkey 
stamp, or the National Wild 


Turkey Federation, write Tom 
Rodgers, Executive Vice Presi- 
dent, NWTF, P.O. Box 467, 
Edgefield, S.C. 29824. 


Calendar Available 


THE 1977 EDITION of the fa- 
mous Remington Arms Company 
calendar, a favorite with out- 


MOVING? 
If you're planning to move, please 
notify us. Send your address label 


from a recent issue, plus your NEW 
address. Allow six weeks for contin- 
ued subscription service. We'll see 
that you don’t miss any issues. 


SCENE 


doorsmen for many years, may 
now be ordered. 

As in past years, the 1977 Re- 
mington calendar will include 
individual pages for each month 
of the year, each headed by 
high-quality reproductions of 
specially commissioned original 
paintings. 

The theme for twelve scenes, 
painted by well-known wildlife 
artist Tom Beecham, will be 
“Pioneers in Conservation.” The 
calendar is dedicated to those 
conservation pioneers who fought 
the early and frequently lonely 
battles to focus attention on the 
need for practices that would in- 
sure the future of our wilderness 
and wildlife heritage. Many of 
them devoted their lives to de- 
veloping proper management of 
our natural resources. Without 
their efforts, many of the wildlife 
species we still enjoy today would 
be extinct and many wilderness 
areas would be gone. 

Some of those saluted include 
J. N. “Ding” Darling, John 
Muir, Theodore Roosevelt, Aldo 
Leopold and other pioneers who 
foresaw that a system of well- 
managed checks and balances 
was needed to protect and con- 
serve our wildlife and wild areas. 

There are twelve sketches of 
the men honored with informa- 
tive paragraphs about their lives 
and achievements. 

Among the paintings are ones 
of the grizzly bear, puma, black 
tail deer, mallard ducks and 
eight other wildlife species. 

The calendar measures 14” by 
22”, has large spaces for making 
notes and is spiral bound in the 
middle. 

Individual calendars can be or- 
dered by sending check or money 
order for $2.95 each to Reming- 
ton Calendar, Calendar Promo- 
tions, Inc., Washington, Iowa 
52353. 
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ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 


LARGEMOUTH BASS 


..8 pounds or larger 
STRIPED BASS 


eee ons 10 pounds or larger 
CHAIN PICKEREL 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


12 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


BLACK CRAPPIE 


...2 pounds or larger 
REDBREAST 


pepecest 1 pound or larger 


TO BE ELIGIBLE . 
all fish must hove been taken from the 
fresh waters of the State of Florida, on 
conventional tackle, with live or artificial 
bait, in the presence of at least one witness. 
The catch must have been weighed ond 
recorded ot a fishing camp, tackle shop, or 
similar establishment, by the owner, man- 
Gger, or an authorized employee. No cita- 
tion will be issued for a record-sized catch 
unless fish was preserved for examination. 


Na 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE'S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge to subscribers to FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magazine 
and their immediate families who catch any of the listed freshwater fish 
of the prescribed minimum size. A citation for framing will be mailed 
to the applicant upon receipt of the following application form properly 
filled out and signed. Only those applications received within 90 days of 
the date of catch will be honored. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Dote__ 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 32304 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


Name (please print) 


Address ___ 
City State__.....__ Zip No. 
Speck. Wein Leth 


Type of Tackle = SEE 


Bait or Lure Used 


Where Caught = _in 
Date Caught... Catch Witnessed By. 
Registered, Weighed By = = At 


Signature of Applicant 7 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


WILD TURKEY By Russ Smiley 


Check one 


[_] CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Paste recent magozine 
label into space indi- 
cated, show change on 
form and mail. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


Fill out form at right 
and mail with payment. 


RENEWAL 


Paste your last magao- 
zine address label into 
space indicated and 
mail with poyment. 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


Show recipient’s name 
and address in form, 
indicate gift signature, 
and mail with payment. 


See “New Turkey Stamp” — Page 40 


Attach recent magazine address 
label here for renewal or change 


of address. 


please print or type 


Name 

Address 

City State 
Sign Gift Card 

Donor Name & Address 


Zip Code 


Witbiise 


SUBSCRIBE NOW 


Send check or money order to: 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE Magoxzine 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission 
Tallahassee, Florida 32304 


CHECK [|] 1 Year 


ONE [|] 3 Years $14.00 


